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It’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus, flanked 
by the historic Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes, 
and close to the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas of two 
big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing every field of education and 
Scientific interest, are offered by a nationally-recognized staff of 
professors, augmented by outstanding guests. 

[reeminent library and laboratory facilities present unusual 
opportunity for graduate work and research... an exciting pro- 
gram of concerts, plays, lectures and social events assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. 

You may choose either or both of two independent terms of 
five weeks each. 

FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 
SECOND TERM... July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin, 
Dean of the Summer Session, 809 Johnston Hall. 
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Fore-and-a.t Desk Top at 20° Slope for Reading, 
seat a jjustment; Writing, and Drawing. 
top at 20° 


Co-ordinated classroom envi- first to meet all co-ordinated 


classroom requirements, with 
exclusive 3-position desk top, 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
30% to 55% light reflectance, 
and other modern features. 


Write today for full informa- 
American Universal Deskisthe — tion. No obligation! 


ronment means complete co- 
ordination of seating, lighting, 
and decoration for better pos- 
ture and better vision, as deter- 
mined by leading authorities 
after long research. This new 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
FREE BOOKLETS 


“Educaion Gros” and CAMeuCan Seating Company 


“The Co-ordinated Class- 


room” —two informative Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
works on recent educa- Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
tional developments. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 


Write Dept. 7. Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 





NEW! 
Vital Colorful Elementary Texts 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
By Lola Merle Thompson 
\ complete study of the ever-enlarging field of phonics 


three new, popular workbooks for Grades 1. 2, and 3 
carefully tested. Teachers’ Hankbook for all three books. 


FUN TO BE ALIVE TIME TO LIVE 
LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE 


By Anna Hawley Searles 


A new series of intermediate readers, beautifully illustrated 
and with stories of special interest leading toward Character 
Building. Complete glossaries with keys to pronunciation. 
Teachers’ Manuals for all three readers. 


ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH by Burleson 


HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 
By Evelyn Fershing 
Three new pictorial workbooks for the arithmetic beginner 


carefully graded and tested —-for Grades 1 and 2. Illus- 
trated in attractive colors. Teachers’ Manuals. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 
JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS 
By Stull and Hatch 
New members of the Stull-Hatch Series. the most colorful 
and interesting of all the geographies. with a general view 


of the world and a full description of all the countries of 
the Americas. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


and Cash ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Grades 3-8 


Colorful new textbooks, emphasizing the study of grammar 


and making the subject interesting, attractive. and above 
all easy to learn. 


Attractively illustrated workbooks which can be used in- 
dependently by themselves or to enrich and supplement the 
series, Adventures in English. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco 
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NEW...and you could call 
the “School Duplicator.” 


There are two big reasons why you could call the new, 


inexpensive A. B. Dick spirit duplicator the ‘Schoo! Duplicator.’ 


1. It is kind to the teacher. Everybody <an run the 


brand new A. B. Dick spirit duplicator. !t's that easy. Even 
ten-year-olds produce clear copies. And the new A. B. Dick 
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Mail coupon for more information. 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-253-S 
5700 Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


Send me more information about your new spirit duplicator and spirit 
duplicating supplies. 
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NEA Delegation Confers with Eisenhower 


Four NEA representatives discussed educational problems 
with Dwight D. Eisenhower a few days before he took office 
as President of the United States. NEA President Sarah C. 
Caldwell and Executive Secretary William G. Carr were ac- 


companied to the New York conference by Robert H. Wyatt, - 


president of the National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, and James L. McCaskill, executive 
secretary of the NEA Legislative Commission. President 
Eisenhower was accompanied by Sherman Adams, assistant 
to the President. The half-hour meeting took place on Jan- 
uary 5 in General Eisenhower's New York headquarters. 


During the meeting the delegation called Mr. Eisenhower's 
attention to the danger to the national welfare arising from 
the increasingly serious shortage of teachers and school build- 
ings. Special attention was drawn to the need for schools in 
communities located near military installations and defense 
industries. Mr. Eisenhower, no doubt reflecting in part his 
experience of four years as a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission of NEA and AASA, expressed his con- 
viction of the necessity for strengthening our system of 
American education, 


After the interview the NEA delegation summarized the 
conversation with President Eisenhower in a press confer- 
ence which brought out the following major points: 


Teacher Shortage—The fact that we do not have enough 
qualified teachers, especially for the elementary schools, 
should be a matter of as serious concern to the Congress and 
the general public as the building shortage has become. The 
quality of the teacher directly affects the quality of education. 
The best of school buildings cannot make up for the lack of 
good teachers. 


The teacher shortage stems from causes similar to those 
which have produced the building shortage. Enrolment in- 
creases at the elementary level have outstripped the number 
of qualified teachers being produced by teacher-educating 
programs. At the same time, the level of financial support 
has not risen sufficiently to keep salaries high enough to 
maintain an adequate supply of new teachers or to retain 
many of those already teaching. However, the shortage can- 
not be explained entirely in terms of enrolments and finances. 
The profession of teaching is failing to attract many young 
men and women who, apart from economic considerations, 


are unwilling to train for work involving numerous personal: 


restrictions, special loyalty oaths and investigations, and work- 
ing conditions which stand in the way of doing an effective 
job [e.g., overcrowded classrooms]. 


School-Building Shortage—According to estimates based 
On the School Facilities Survey of the US Office of Education 
[available from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
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News and Trends 


25, D. C. 35¢], the current national need for school housing 
is as follows: 


[1] During the school year 1952-53 it will be necessary 
to house 9.3 million children who are now in obsolete or 
overcrowded classrooms, or who are part of an enrolment in- 
crease of 1.4 million pupils more than were enrolled in 
1951-52. 


[2] At an average of 30 pupils to a room, we should 
build 325,280 instruction rooms [classrooms, laboratories, 
and shops] to house these 9.3 million children. 


[3] The cost of building these 325,280 instruction rooms 
is estimated to be $10.7 billion, which includes the cost of 
the land and of necessary related facilities and equipment 
[e.g., desks and lights]. This cost is based on 1951 price 
levels and amounts to approximately $33,000 per classroom 
unit. 


[4] The 37 states which have already submitted reports in 
the school-facilities survey estimated that under existing legal 
and reasonable bonding and taxing limitations they would 
be able to raise enough money to pay 54% of the cost of 
school construction needed in 1952-53. On a national basis 
it is estimated that the states and local school districts can 
provide $5.8 billion of the $10.7 billion needed. This leaves 
a deficit of $4.9 billion in school construction for which a 
need now exists. By September 1953, the increase in ele- 
mentary enrolments will make the need more urgent than 
it is now. 


Recommendations—-The NEA delegation made two rec- 
ommendations to Mr. Eisenhower: 


[1] That a Presidential commission be appointed to 
study the needs of the schools and that remedial measures 
be based on the facts produced by this study. Such a study 
could give consideration to: [a] relation of school costs to 
the economic wellbeing of the states and to the strength of 
the nation; [b] the varying ability of states and localities 
to finance acceptable minimum standards of education; [c] 
‘the school as a means of developing an active and loyal 
American citizenship. 


[2] That some emergency action be taken to renew 
Public Law 815 so as to continue aid for construction of 
schools in federally affected areas after June 30, 1953. It 
was suggested that such legislation might be broad enough 
to take care of the school building problem in the neediest 
Atates and districts. 


Overseas Teacher Fund fox Korea 


The Journal next month will carry an article giving speci- 
fic suggestions as to how American teachers can send needed 
help to Korean teachers thru reactivation of the NEA Over- 
seas Teacher Fund. 





In July 1951, the NEA Representative Assembly adopted 
: resolution urging reactivation of the fund “with special ref- 
erence to Korea,” but implementation of the directive has 
awaited recent clearance by authorities in Korea. 


An NEA staff committee, with advisory help from the 
NEA Committee on International Relations, is now develop- 
ing plans and policies for a spring campaign. Watch for the 
jetails in the March JOURNAL, and an early issue of the 
NEA News. 


Oklahoma Oath Held Unconstitutional 


In a recent decision the United States Supreme Court unani- 
mously held the Oklahoma Loyalty Oath law unconstitu- 
tional. This statute required each state employe to take an 
oath that, among other things, he had not been a member 
during the previous five years of “any agency, party, organi- 
zation, association, or group whatever which has been offi- 
cially determined by the United States Attorney General or 
other authorized public agency of the United States to be a 
Communist front or subversive organization.” 


The case centered around the refusal of certain members 
of the faculty and staff of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College to take the oath required under the act. 
The court found that the teachers who were discharged for 
refusal to comply had been deprived of their positions with- 
out due process in that the statute was arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory. 


Addressing himself specifically to teachers, Justice Frank- 
furter in a concurring opinion stated: 


SINCE the affiliation which must thus be forsworn may 
well have been for reasons or for purposes as innocent 
as membership in a club of one ot the established po- 
litical parties, to require such an oath, on pain of a 
teacher's loss of his position in case of refusal to take 
the oath, penalizes a teacher for exercising a right of 
association peculiarly characteristic of our people. 


SUCH joining is an exercise of the rights of free speech 
and free inquiry. By limiting the power of the states 
to interfere with freedom of speech and freedom of in- 
quiry and freedom of association, the Fourteenth 


Amendment protects all persons, no matter what their 
calling. 


At first glance, the Oklahoma statute might not appear ma- 
terially different from New York State’s Feinberg Law and 


other loyalty legislation which the Supreme Court has up-- 


held. However, the court found a major difference. It was 
that the Oklahoma statute made membership in a subversive 
organization grounds for automatic dismissal from state em- 
ployment without trial or hearing. Moreover, the legislation 
did not allow for the possibility that a person might have 
joined an organization without being aware that it was a Com- 


munist front or the possibility that the organization itself — 


might have changed before or after he joined it. 


Voters Decide School Issues 


Major decisions made by the voters on November 7 which 
have a bearing on schools and education: 


Arizona: Repealed the Public Employes Retirement Act and _ | 
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made it possible to bring state employes under the social- 
security program. Teachers and othe: school employes may 
eventually feel the effect of this action. 


California: Voted [1] to increase constitutional mandate for 
school support from $120 per pupil to $180 per pupil; [2] to 
extend tax exemption to nonprofit private and parochial 
schools of elementary and secondary grade; [3] to bar public 
office and tax exemption to persons advocating the forcible 
overthrow of the government ; [4] to make a loyalty oath from 
public employes a constitutional requirement; and [5] to ap- 
prove a $185 million bond issue for state aid to school dis- 
tricts for school construction. 


Florida: Approved a constitutional amendment earmarking 
for school construction part of the proceeds of automobile 
license plates for the next 30 years. This action will enable 
the state board of education, on request from county boards, 
to issue bonds in anticipation of that income for immediate 
construction tieeds. 


Georgia: Approved the creation of a state board to pass on 
loans to medical students. Loans to be cancelled if the bor- 
rower practices in rural communities for five years. 


Idabo: Amended the state constitution so as to make it 
illegal to sell public-school lands for less than $10 an acre. 


Louisiana: Voted to increase the debt limit parishes may 
contract for schools from 15% to 20%, of assessed valuation. 


Missouri: Increased the bonding capacity of school districts 
from 5% to 10%, of the assessed valuation. 


Nebraska: Approved a constitutional amendment to create 
a state board of education with power to appoint a com- 
missioner. 


Oklahoma: Defeated a proposal to reduce to 18 the age for 
voting. 


Oregon: [1] Passed a measure to make it possible to set a 
new tax base beyond the present 6% limitation by a majority 
vote of the people in a local school district. [2] Defeated: a 
proposal that would permit appointment of a state school 
superintendent by an appointed board ; and a proposition that 
would set up. school district reorganization programs in the 
various counties of the state. 


South Dakota: [1] Rejected a proposal to reduce the voting 
age to 18; [2] approved a constitutional change to bar loans 
to individuals from a trust fund for common schools and state 
educational institutions. 


Texas: Authorized the legislature to grant loans to medical 
students agreeing to practice in rural areas for five years. 
: ’ 


Virginia: Approved the state’s payment of funds directly to 
out-of-state institutions for professional education of Vir- 


_ ginians who cannot obtain such education in their own state. 
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@ This feature of THe JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


Home for Retired Teachers 


* Both the JouRNAL staff and Dr. Cur- 
tis have received many letters regarding 
Dr. Curtis’ proposal for “Homes for Re- 
tired Teachers,’ November Journat, 
page 530. Here are some excerpts: 


Your suggestion will undoubtedly pro- 
voke considerable comment among those 
aware of the problem confronting our 
elder citizens with respect to housing 
accommodations. I feel that your rec- 
ommendation merits consideration as a 
possible solution to this increasingly 
important problem.—G. MENNEN WIL- 
LIAMS, governor, Lansing, Mich. 


I am perhaps 15 years from retire- 
ment age, but with a setup like you 
suggest, how pleasant that would be. 
Wouldn’t mind making a down pay- 
ment right nmow.—ALVIN L. RATZLAFF, 
Post Highschool, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. 


I THINK you have something. I will 
pass your article around.—OTTO MALLERY, 


president, National Recreation Associa- 
tion. 


Your idea of having a home right on 
a university Campus seems to me to pos- 
sess many advantages.—J. A. STARRAK, 
professor, Department of Vocational 
Education, Iowa State College, Ames. 


NEA: Dynamic Power Plant 


Out of my experience as a local-asso- 
ciation officer, a delegate to state and 
national meetings, and a participant in 
other professional work has come a deep 
appreciation of the NEA. I like to think 
of the NEA as a giant power plant. 

From NEA headquarters, great waves 
of professional energy come pulsing 
across this nation. This gives a sustain- 
ing force to the work of our state and 
local association substations. Without 
this steady stream of energy, many of the 
professional lights which have bright- 
ened our school scene would dim, flicker, 
and perhaps even blackout. 

Like a great power plant, the NEA 
§ains strength and efficiency by having 
its headquarters centralized. But—thru 
the vaulting transmission lines repre- 
sented by departments, commissions, 
committees, divisions, affiliated associa- 
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tions, publications, and conferences—the 
NEA sends its power to educators every- 
where.—RUTH WANGLER, Greenville, Il. 


Once a Teacher, Always a Teacher 


® Dr. Carr sent a letter to all NEA 
Life Members asking them to help fi- 
nance the NEA building program by en- 
roling one more life member a year for 
five years. The first reply, from a retired 
teacher, enclosed $100: 


WE HAVE moved a long way from 
Hartford, Connecticut, where I was dean 
during the last 20 years of my teaching, 
so I have little contact with my former 
teacher-associates. I fear that I shall be 
unable to help in securing new Life 
Members. 

I very much approve the five-million- 
dollar construction and development 
program. I feel that over the years I 
have benefited greatly from member- 
ship in the NEA. I want to do some- 
thing to help in this project so will you 
please add this small contribution to 
your building fund.—HELEN PRITCHARD, 
804 West Windsor, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Hold That Line and Extend It! 


I wisH to second Dr. Bracken’s article, 
“Hold That Line” [December JOURNAL, 
page 564]. The race to obtain an ade- 
quate supply of teachers must not de- 
feat the purpose of education by lower- 
ing the already too low standards. Hold 
that line and extend it!—JAMES W. WAL- 
TERS, principal, Woodlawn Elementary 
School, West Monroe, La. 


Students Write Book in French 

A Book written entirely in French was 
the project of my junior-high students 
who studied French last year. Original 
drawings, snapshots, and magazine illus- 
trations enlivened the text. The book 
was exchanged for one prepared by a 
group of students in France who were 
studying English. 

My students wrote about and _illus- 
trated topics which particularly inter- 
ested them—clothes, sports, transporta- 
tion, and the theater, for example. My 
friend with whose class we exchanged 
books says her students were delighted 
with our production. Other teachers bor- 
rowed the book and passed it on to their 
students and friends. My students and 
fellow teachers reacted in the same way 
to the book written in English which 
we received. 

The students in France were eager to 
carry thru another exchange this year, 
and they had many suggestions for top- 
ics about which they wanted to know 
more. Again my students had similar 
reactions. What better way is there for 
a language class to foster international 
friendship?—NORMA w. FOSTER, teacher of 
French, South Orange [N.J.| Junior 
Highschool. 








IS NO ACCIDENT! 


When a class ring looks beau- 
tiful on a finger . . . and looks 


beautiful under 


high-powered 
magnification, you have the ulti- 
mate in class jewelry. 

The beauty of a Herff Jones 
class ring is no accident. It is the 
result of years of expert crafts- 
manship from design to die-sculp- 


This Herff 


Jones is known for its original 


ture. is the reason 
designs, for its creative ability, for 
its extensive line, for its popu- 
larity. 

A class ring is a sentimental 
symbol of pleasant memories and 
takes 
skilled hands and a craftsmanship 


cherished traditions —- it 


that springs from the heart to 


fully reflect this sentiment. 
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HERFF JONES COMPANY 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Stationers 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


LOREN MURCHISON & COMPANY 


Eastern Associates 
14 Park Place, Newark 2, New Jersey 
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i HE love of country and a knowledge of its 
history and traditions are a most important 
part of education in our democracy. Faith, in- 
spiration, and a sense of security come from an 
appreciation of our pioneering past. No nation 
has been more richly endowed than ours with 
men and women of high ideals, a sense of mis- 
sion, and the will to build for a better future. 

The month of February is rich in the birth- 
days of great Americans. There are three that 
every child should know—Abraham Lincoln, 
born February 12, 1809; Susan B. Anthony, 
born February 15, 1820; George Washington, 
born February 22, 1732. 

Charles R. Brown has written of Lincoln as 
“The Greatest Man of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.”” Around the world his name has become 
an inspiring symbol to people struggling for 
freedom and opportunity. 

Susan B. Anthony was one of a group of 
pioneering women, who in an age of ignorance, 
superstition, and prejudice labored valiantly 
that women might have educational and other 
opportunities opened to them. She, too, was a 
great emancipator. 

George Washington has been called rightly 
“The noblest figure that ever stood in the fore- 
front of a nation’s life.” Always ready to put 
the welfare of his country above his own, he has 
inspired other statesmen the world around. 

These three serve to illustrate the educa- 
tional resource which is available in the lives 
of our great men and women. Let every school 
encourage the reading of biography. Let the 
school library be wellstocked with the best 
biographies the country affords. Let children 
be led to appreciate how their own lives have 
been enriched by these men and women who 
have gone before them. Let children be en- 
couraged to write brief biographies of their 
favorite characters. Let every child learn some- 
thing about many of our nation’s great; let him 
learn much about one or two whose careers 
fall within his particular field of interest. This 





Our Heritage 


of Greatness 


emphasis on leaders in various vocational fields 
may well play an important part in the guid- 
ance work of the school. For example, if the 
student is interested in teaching, he may be 
encouraged to study the life of Horace Mann 
or of Mary Lyon or Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Almost every calling has its pioneers: and 
heroes. An index of this heritage of greatness 
is to be found in The Hall of Fame at New 
York University, which everyone who can 
should visit. In this Hall are the busts of men 
and women of distinction known as authors, 
educators, preachers and theologians, philan- 
thropists and reformers, scientists, engineers, 
inventors, military men, lawyers and judges, 
Statesmen, explorers, artists, physicians and 
surgeons. Short biographies of these leaders 
are found in The American Citizens Hand- 
book, which should be on the desk of every 
teacher [available from NEA at $2 per copy]. 

Inspiring life stories help to magnify ideals 
and to root them firmly in the lives of children. 
From the beginning, the literature of Future 
Teachers of America has carried the lines from 
Carl Schurz: “Ideals are like stars. You will 
not succeed in touching them with your hands; 
but, like the seafaring man, you choose them 
as your guides, and following them, you will 
reach your destiny.” 

No teacher, whether in kindergarten or col- 
lege, can know when he has before him a pupil 
who in his own time grown to maturity may 
become a member of the state legislature or 
the United States Congress or the Supreme 
Court or even the President of our country. 
But if we awaken in every child the desire to 
make the most of himself and set before him, 
thru biography, patterns which will guide and 
inspire, we may be sure that in the generation 
ahead, we shall have worthy men and women 
in all the offices of state, nation, and United 
Nations. 


Sey Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


& Kindness begets kindness. 


~ Enjoyment 1S sharpened by toil. 

& True selfhood rises above selfishness. 

& There is no greatness without goodness. 

& To be truly conservative, one must be progressive. 


¢ Every teacher is concerned with the total life of the 
profession. 


& Crime comes when ideals and aspirations are weaker than 
impulses and appetites. 


& Training always precedes education and the neglect of it 
can cripple education. 


& To be master of a word, the child must learn a new 
sound, a new symbol, and a new sense. 


& The heart of education is the love of the individual 
teacher for the individual child. 


& To interpret the school to parents and citizens 1s as much 
a part of the teacher’s work as the instruction of children. 


Horace Mann’s Famous Reports 


For the first time in more than a century, Horace 
Mann’s 12 famous reports are again in print and avail- 
able for purchase. These reports are the “New Testa- 
ment” of American education. They are amazingly 
comprehensive, eloquent, and helpful. Horace Mann 
was born on May 4, 1796. When the centennial of that 
event was being celebrated in 1896, E. A. Winship— 
himself a great educational evangelist then in his 
prime—wrote: 

“People in school and out know that Washington 
is the father of his country, Lincoln the savior of the 
Union, Franklin the revealer of electricity, Webster 
the orator, and Horace Mann the educator. But alas, 
they do not know much about this educator or his 
work. His 12 Reports to the State Board of Education 
are the rarest and most valuable educational works in 
our language. There have been no such official educa- 
tional documents prepared in any other country. At 
this day it is a better education to read his 12 Reports, 
his speeches, and his controversies than the writings of 
any 10 educators.” 

Let a set of these reports be placed in every school 
or public library. Let it be given to members of boards 
of education, legislatures, and Congress. Let it be treas- 
ured in the personal library of every member of the 
teaching profession. Let it be cherished and studied 
that everyone may understand the spirit in which the 
American free public school was established. Let copies 
be sent to educators and libraries overseas that people 
everywhere may understand better America’s greatest 
contribution to civilization—the free public school. 
These famous reports reproduced in facsimile form 
may be had from NEA at $10 for the set of 12. 
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The Worldwide Awakening 


It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that from 
one remote area after another around the world come 
reports of the eagerness of the people for a future that 
shall be better than the past. The following is from an 
article in The Nation for December 13, 1952, by Eliza- 
beth E. Hoyt, who visited the Kikuyu tribe in Kenya, 
Africa: 

“I visited many Kikuyu schools. Most of these were 
mission schools which the government subsidized; 
many new ones were being built, usually on hilltops, 
the materials and labor being furnished largely by 
the Kikuyu. Other schools had been built entirely by 
the Kikuyu because the British did not move fast 
enough. These ‘independent’ schools were woefully 
understaffed, for few good teachers were available. 
But the people made great sacrifices for their schools, 
giving in some cases half of their cash income and even 
selling their land and cattle to get money to contribute. 
I saw whole communities carrying stones to hilltops 
and working like bees to build the schools. A part of 
the children’s education, in some places, was to roof 
the buildings where later they could study. Nowhere, 
I was told, was school discipline a problem, and again 
and again, when we suddenly opened the door of a 
schoolroom without a teacher, we found all the chil- 
dren with their noses buried in their books. They often 
teach their parents to read at night. The children wore 


all kinds of clothing and scraps of clothing, including 
old army overcoats.” 


To NEA Life Members 


Every NEA life member is asked to have a definite 
part in the Centennial Action Program 1951-1957 and 
the plans for building our NEA Center in Washington, 
which is a part of that program. This share is the 
delightful and rewarding task of enroling one new 
life member each year during the next five years. Make 
a list of the finest and ablest educators you know— 
persons worthy the highest honor our profession can 
bestow. Then write NEA for enough life membership 
blanks so that you can send one with a personal letter 
or give it with a personal word to each of the ones you 
wish to sponsor. 

Life membership is not only a badge of distinction, 
it is a professional bargain. For $150 [which may be 
paid in 1, 2, 3, 6, or 10 annual instalments] the mem- 
ber receives the service of a $10 membership for life, 
in addition to the pin, certificate, and so on. These 
life-membership funds become a part of the permanent 
endowment of our association, giving assurance that 
the investment thus made by the life member will con- 
tinue to render service to the great cause of education 
for many years to come. We can be most effective in 
helping young people to make the most of themselves 


when we make the most of our own selves and of our 
profession. 


Too Eager 


In O’Henry’s Four Million—short stories depicting 
life in New York City—is one entitled “The Brief 
Debut of Tildy.” In that story is a phrase which affords 
food for thought: ““Too eager to please to please.” 
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Print It Right 


FAMILIAR whiff of printers ink 

teased a publications - minded 
committee of the National School 
Public Relations Association, an 
NEA department, into beginning a 
study, 18 months ago, of the print- 
ing problems of other school admin- 
istrators and association officers. The 
idea was to discover purpose, possi- 
bilities, and pitfalls of school publica- 
tions and set these forth as guide- 
posts for better educational publish- 
ing, 

Backed by its own varied expe- 
riences in the field, the committee 
burrowed its way thru an avalanche 
of school annual reports, handbooks, 
leaflets, bulletins, and newsletters— 
noting the skill with which such pub- 
lishing posers as points and picas, 
leading and cropping, layout and 
make-up had been handled. Educa- 
tional publishing was covered from 
Annual reports to Zones (postal) . 


Reports 


One of the early facts of school 
printing unearthed was that the 
time-honored annual report as such 
seemed to be going the way of dodos 
and horehound drops. Replacing 
it in many school systems is the 
monthly, the quarterly, or a series of 
several unscheduled reports. Where 
the annual still exists, it is likely to 
have had its face lifted. 


ee ee ee ee ae ee 


Mr. Lloyd is director of school-commu- 
nity relations, Richmond, Virginia, Pub- 
lic Schools. 
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There’s the theme report, for ex- 
ample, which covers one—just one— 
subject completely. Example: cit- 
izenship training or teaching of the 
three Rs. Or there’s the eye-com- 
pelling pictorial report which uses 
a minimum of words. 

Thick financial or facts-and-figures 
reports have broken out of the ho- 
hum-another-graph class, as their au- 
thors divide the heavy material up 
into small compact sections, some- 
times devoting one page to one idea, 
and using more dressup devices for 
making figures meaningful. 


Newsletters and Periodicals 


NSPRA’s committee found school 
systems and _ associations using 
several formats for newsletters and 
periodicals. These included the 
newsy bulletin of four pages, the 
one- or more-page newsletter, the 


newsmagazine or newspaper, and the 
formal journal. The once-a-month 
schedule appealed to most editors. 
Too many school newsletters, the 
committee found, suffer from crowd- 
ed pages, small, hard-to-read, or out- 
dated type, and uninspired layouts. 


Handbooks 


Another time-honored publication 
—the handbook—has been shaped in- 
to a sharp public-relations tool by 
many schools. Appearing occasional- 
ly is the handbook issued for par- 
ents of children just starting school, 
covering such subjects as_ school 
hours, curriculum, bus service, prop- 
er clothing, lunch money, excuses, 
report cards, health standards, safety 
rules, toys and books, visiting hours, 
conferences, and books for parents. 

Other school systems slant hand- 
books toward the teacher, old or new. 


ee 


The National School Public Relations 


Association has prepared guideposts 


to help you improve your printed 


materials. 


WILLIAM E. LLOYD 
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Pypical hello-teachei handbooks 
deal with administrative policies and 
rules, philosophy of the school svs- 
tem, scope of the curriculum, time 
allotments and schedules, lesson 
plans and records, class management 
md discipline, accidents and first aid, 
student standardized 


tests, field trips, and many other 


organization, 


topics. 
Lhe that 
more local teachers associations could 


committee concluded 
try their hand at handbooks warmly 
welcoming new and lonely teachers 
to communities and school systems. 
There should be a place in such a 
handbook for 


discussions of various 


CIV cultural activities, and 


recreation facilities. 


clubs, 


Leaflets and Pamphlets 


More schools are giving their over- 
all public-relations program a shot 
in the leaflets to 
answer (or to anticipate) questions 
bothering people in the community. 
Most telling leaflets cover one subject 
at a 


arm with small 


time, one audience at a time. 
Examples: “Why Education Costs 
More Today,” “Your Child Learns 
lo Write,” “Throwing 
Reading.” 


Light on 


Some systems are publishing these 
pamphlets as a series, covering a 
broad field, such as the curriculum. 
Ihe series may be linked together by 
a color scheme, special layout, or gen- 
eral title. 

Alert administrators re- 
vealed that they use definite tech- 
nics to learn what’s worrying or is 
likely to arouse citizens of their com- 
munity. “hese administrators keep 
a sharp weather eye on complaining 
letters to the editor in the local news- 
papers and on the topics of PTA pro- 
grams; they ask parents for sugges- 
tions when report cards go home; 
and they invite questions thru radio 
and television programs. 

From 


school 


such forehandedness have 
come printed leaflets like these de- 
signed to answer questions and fore- 
stall criticism: safety education, art 
and music, disabilities in reading, job 
placement for students, career plan- 
ning, library reading lists, statements 
of athletic policies, citizenship of the 
foreign-born, assembly — programs, 
cafeteria service, digests of school 
surveys, and school building plans. 

Sometimes, tho, the problem can't 
be anticipated. And the committee 
found that some of the most effective 
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Mr. Llovd and Laurence B. Johnson, 
editor of New Jersey Educational Re- 
view, were co-chairmen of the NSPRA 
committee that prepared Print It Right, 
with the cooperation of the NEA Re- 
search Division. 48p. Single copies, 
$1.50; quantity discounts. Order from 
NSPRA, NEA headquarters. 


printed materials were “quickies” 
mimeographed in a hurry when an 
honest-to-goodness crisis stared the 
school administrator in the face. 

For example, the heating plant in 
one school broke down. The chil- 
dren were sent home for several days. 
\ frank explanation of what hap- 
pened and what was being done 
stopped rumors and staved off irre- 
sponsible carping. 

Catchy captions help get a pam- 
phlet read, the committee felt, as it 
surveved these titles which have been 
used successfully: Yearning — for 
Learning (adult education) , There’s 
a Flag Flying (citizenship), and 
Look What the Stork Brought (en- 
rolments) . 


Campaigns 


Schools step up the tempo when 
decisions and action are needed. 
Campaign technics are being applied 
even to such topics as safety, citizen- 
ship, adult education, prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, protection of 
school property, recruiting more 
teachers, merging of districts, chang- 
ing school boundaries, and floating 
a bond issue. 

Campaigners use leaflets, letters, 
pamphlets, and periodicals to get 


across their message. But they sup- 


plement these basic fact-carriers with 
such printed items as: auto-bumper 
cards, billboard advertisements, bi- 
cycle-wheel cards, bus advertising, 
bookmarks, en\ elop stamps and stick- 
ers, factory-displayed posters, lapel 
pins and cards, milk-bottle collars, 





payroll and bill stuffers, postal cards, 
and window stickers. 


Graphic Trends 


Checking the signs of the times in 
school printing brought to light en- 
couraging evidences of willingness 
to experiment in an effort to im- 
prove. 

For example, color is “busting out 
all over” in current school publica- 
tions. Educators are putting pastel 
shades to happy use in kindergarten 
and elementary-school publications. 
Some are experimenting boldly with 
unusual colors that reflect the theme 
of the publication—a rich brown ink 
on yellow paper, or a tone-on-tone 
combination like dark blue ink on 
light blue paper. 

School publishers are learning, 
too, to pick type faces that will go 
pleasantly with format and purpose 
of their printed item. A handbook 
heavy with text and somewhat con- 
servative in pattern, for example, can 
be clothed appropriately with es- 
tablished type faces, whereas a folder, 
handbill, or poster made up largely 
of display lines and brief text can 
bedazzle and attract with bold type. 


Artwork and Photographs 

When it came to studying artwork 
and photographs used in current 
school publications, NSPRA’s com- 
mittee could occasionally discern a 
skinflint budget peeking thru a pub- 
lication’s pages. 

Tell-tale signs were amateurish 
drawings, photographs in need of 
retouching, and slap-dash pictures. 

On the other hand, publishers who 
used pictures that were clear and 
sharp, had one center of interest, 
good composition, and neutral back- 
grounds, showed action, and told a 
story reaped the reward of a more 
professional-looking job. 


Three Ws and an H 


Wisest of all school publishers, 
whether administrators or association 
executives, were those who had sat 
down with their raw ideas for printed 
materials and asked themselves: 

Do we know WHY we're printing 
this? 

Do we know WHAT we want to 
say? 


Do we know WHO our readers 
are? 

Do we know HOW the job can 
best be done? Red 
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Pent ations 


The United Nations, UNESCO, and 
American Schools 


O DEFEND freedom, establish jus- 
Tice, and make peace secure, the 
American people have twice in this 
century spent their blood and treas- 
ure in great world conflicts. Having 
learned from this experience that re- 
peated victory at arms is not enough, 
Americans and their allies came to 
realize that they must cooperate to 
maintain peace. Standing separately, 
peace-loving peoples would invite 
the attacks of aggressors. Standing 
together, supporting common cause 
with combined strength, they might 
deter attack. Free nations must be 
strong if they are to keep their free- 
dom. Moreover, their strength must 
be organized for concerted action. 

Representatives of the victorious 
nations of World War II, carrying 
with them the hopes of their two bil- 
lion people, met in San Francisco in 
1945 to establish an international or- 
ganization, the United Nations, “‘to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity , to develop triendly rela- 
tions among nations... , to achieve 
international cooperation in solving 
international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character , and to be a 
center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these 
common ends.” 

How the new organization would 
operate to serve these accepted pur- 
poses was set forth in a written con- 
stitution, the Charter of the United 
Nations. This document, embodying 
agreements reached by representa- 
tives of 50 nations, was laid before 
the people of those nations. It was 
widely studied. In the United States 
opinion was distinctly favorable. 

After extended study, hearings, 
and debates, official action on behalf 


“1 The 10 agencies, with the date on which the United 
States became a member of each, are as follows: Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(1945), International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (1945), International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (1946), International Labor Organization (1934), 
International Monetary Fund (1945), International Tele- 
communication Union (1934), United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization (1946), Univer- 
sal Postal Union (1874), World Health Organization 
(1948), World Meteorological Organization (1949). 


Some of these organizations existed for many years 


before becoming specialized agencies of the United Na- 
Uons. The wide variety of functions which they serve 
is indicated by their names. The United States, now 
a member of all 10 agencies, participated in establishing 
most of them. 


Contre’: fifths of the members of the US National 
Comanise ion for Unesco are named by voluntary organ- 
ations Among such groups which have named National 
ommis ssion members are: 
baper Editors, 
States 


American Society of News- 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
dustriz) American Federation of Labor, Congress of In- 
of Chri ryeninatione, National Council of the Churches 
pln ational Catholic Welfare Conference, Syna- 
Pn council of America, National Association of Stu- 
ar ouncils, National Education Association and 
tean Association of School Administrators 
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of the United States was taken by 
the US Senate. This body, assigned 
by the US Constitution responsibility 
to act on behalf of this nation in 
ratifying formal agreements with 
other nations, voted 89 to 2 in favor 
of affiliating with the United Na- 
tions. 

By joining the United Nations, the 
American people expressed their 
faith that such action would add to 
the strength and safety of their coun- 
try. They were heartened by the 
hope that the new organization 
would help “promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger 
freedom,” as promised in the Char- 
ter’s preamble, and would promote 
“international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation,” as required by 
Article 55. They sought to protect 
their country and to further its ideals 
by cooperation with other nations. 
They believed that being a part of 
the United Nations would add the 
strength of other nations to their 
own in the event of threatened or 
actual aggression. True to the ideals 
of the Judeo-Christian ethic, which 
had guided American policy for 
more than three centuries, they 
reached toward the goal of universal 
brotherhood. 

In the same spirit, motivated by 
both enlightened selfinterest and be- 
nevolence, the people of the United 
States encouraged and supported the 
long established policy of their gov- 
ernment to join with other nations 
in international agencies designed to 
serve a wide range of human needs. 
There are now 10 such specialized 
agencies of the United Nations—all 
working to aid cooperative efforts 
among men and women of many 
countries toward solving their com- 
mon problems.’ 

As each of these specialized agen- 
cies came into being, the United 
States government was faced with 
the question: Is it to the best inter- 
est of the American people to join 
or not to join this organization? 

The question came before the 
Congress of the United States in 
1946 with respect to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Plans for this or- 
ganization, now widely known as 
Unesco, were embodied in a consti- 
tution which declared that its pur- 


This official Educational Policies 
Commission statement is avail- 
able free from the EPC. 


poses and functions should _ be, 
among other things, “to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations 
thru education, science, and culture” 
and to “give fresh impulse to pop 
ular education and to the spread of 
culture by collaborating with Mem 
bers, at their request, in the develop 
ment of educational activities.”” The 
constitution specified that “with a 
view to preserving the independence, 
integrity, and fruitful diversity of 
the cultures and educational systems 
of the States Members of this Organ 
ization, the Organization is prohib- 
ited from intervening in matters 
which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction.” 

Senators and Congressmen studied 
the proposed constitution and pur 
poses of Unesco, weighed the opin- 
ions of citizens, and _ considered 
whether or not the United States 
should become a member of the new 
organization. A year earlier Congress 
had asked that such an organization 
as Unesco be established when it 
voted unanimously for a joint resolu- 
tion sponsored by Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Senator J. William Fulbright, 
and Congressman Karl Mundt. 

The proposal to make the United 
States a member of UNEsco was car- 
ried by a vote of 264 to 41 in the 
House of Representatives and with- 
out recorded dissent in the Senate. 
The legislation also provided for a 
broadly representative national com- 
mission of private citizens and gov- 
ernment officials to help determine 
US policy toward UNEsco.? 


Ix the years that have passed since 
the United Nations, UNeEsco, and 
other UN agencies came into being, 
the ideal of harmonious cooperation 
among nations has been imperlectly 
realized. Hopes for peace have been 
marred by armed conflicts in the 


Near East, Southeast Asia, and 
Korea. Achievements in social and 
economic cooperation have been 
limited. 


The past seven years’ disappoint- 
ing record in international coopera- 
tion is attributable in part, perhi aps, 
to the defects and errors of interna- 
tional organizations. Certainly, mis- 
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Policies have 
inconsistent, ac- 
tion has on occasion been forestalled 
by considerations of political expedi- 
ency, some faulty appointments have 
been made to the secretariats of the 
international agencies, and oppor- 
tunities have been missed. Such 
shortcomings need not obscure the 
long-range purposes to which the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are devoted. They should 
not lead us to destroy the only ma- 
chinery for worldwide cooperation 
that is presently available. 

Another factor in the record has 
been the noncooperative attitudes 
and actions of the Communist world. 
‘The obstructionist policies of the 
Soviet Union and its obedient satel- 
lites in the United Nations are well- 
known. It is not so widely known 
that the Russians have been bitterly 
hostile toward nearly all of the 
United Nations’ specialized agencies, 
especially toward Unesco.? Commu- 
nists apparently fear that UNEsco’s 
commitment to human liberty and 
enlightenment threatens their own 
contrary policies of regimentation 
and thought control. This considera- 
tion doubtless influenced the action 
of the Communist-dominated gov- 
ernments of Poland and Hungary in 
late 1952, when they resigned mem- 
bership in UNEsco. 


takes have been made. 
sometimes seemed 


Yo NG Americans, as part of their 
education for citizenship, should 
have opportunities to learn in school 
why their country is following a pol- 
icy of international cooperation, how 
that policy works, and what it means 
to have their country a member of 
the UN and Unesco. Teaching about 
such things is an obligation resting 
upon all public schools in the United 
States. 

In this country the source of polit- 
ical authority is the people. To ex- 
ercise this authority wisely, the peo- 
ple must know well their nation and 
the world of which it is a part. 

Those who govern America today 
and those who will govern it tomor- 
row need to know about lands and 
peoples and events far beyond their 
national boundaries. Within the life 
span of many now living, the Amer- 
ican people have been thrust by cir- 
cumstances into world leadership. It 
is a position they did not seek. ‘This 
world leadership carries with it re- 
sponsibilities that are as unavoidable 
as they are unfamiliar. These respon- 
sibilities rest on all citizens, as well 


as on the officers of the national 
government. 


2 The Soviet Union has chosen to maintain membership 
in only three of the specialized agencies: the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, the Universal Postal 
Union, and the World Meteorological Organization. 
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American schools, mindtul of their 
duty for training citizens to exercise 
their sovereignty in the most power- 
ful nation in the world, have sought 
to meet this need of their students by 
teaching them about the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States 
and about the treaties and organiza- 
tions thru which their nation deals 
with other nations. Young Ameri- 
cans need also to know the history of 
mankind’s efforts to attain peace 
among nations and the history of the 
many failures and the limited suc- 
cesses of such efforts. They need to 
know how people in other parts of 
the world live, what they wish for, 
what they believe. They need to 
know how their own lives have been 
made safer and richer by the things 
that have been done by men and 
women in other parts of the world. 
They need to know what is happen- 
ing around the world today. These 
things the schools of this nation have 
taught for many years. They must 
continue to teach them if they are to 
remain true to their trust. 

To encourage the teaching of such 
matters is one purpose of UNEsco. 
The establishment of UNrsco, how- 
ever, did not change the basic char- 
acter of American teaching about 
other nations. It did help to give 
American teachers and students ac- 
cess to more information about the 
rest of the world. And it has given 
other nations a better basis for teach- 
ing more fully and accurately about 
the United States. Such teaching is in 
harmony with UNeEsco’s prime pur- 
pose—to enhance the world under- 
standing of all peoples. This purpose 
should not be confused with the pro- 
motion of world government—a_ po- 
litical goal which is supported by 
some wellknown voluntary organiza- 
tions, but which, by its own constitu- 
tion, UNESCO is prohibited from pro- 
moting. It is important to under- 
stand the true purposes of UNEsco. 
Failure to do so gives rise to appre- 
hensions which, no matter how sin- 
cere, could lead ‘the American people 
to defeat their own interests. 


Some Americans do not accept the 
prevailing view that the United 
States will be a safer and more pros- 
perous nation if it cooperates with 
other nations than if it tries to stand 
alone. Some of these citizens have 
gone so far as to demand that study 
of the UN and Unesco be deleted 
from the school curriculum and that 
certain books on international co- 
operation be withdrawn from school 
libraries. They would bar such 
things as school observance of UN 
Day and highschool clubs devoted to 
study of world affairs. 


It is, of course, to be expected that 
some citizens will disagree with the 


policies of their government. Full 
freedom for expressing such dissent 
is essential to the democratic process. 
To criticize one’s government and 
the intergovernmental arrangements 
to which it is a party is the right of 
every citizen in a free society; to crit- 
icize constructively when one sces 
defects to be remedied is not only a 
right but also a patriotic duty. 

It is entirely in order for those who 
disagree with prevailing policy to 
seek to change that policy by appe al- 
ing to their representatives in Con- 
gress and to their fellow citizens. 
However, those who would have the 
schools suppress the facts of history 
as they relate to the UN and Unrsco 
or would have the schools teach a 
particular point of view about these 
organizations are in a position that 
is indefensible in terms of American 
principles. 

Those citizens who take this posi- 
tion start from false premises. They 
assume that America has no world 
responsibilities and no world-afte cted 
interests. They assume that the 
minds of men should be manipulated 
by instruction. They assume that 
schools are institutions where ideas 
are forced upon students instead of 
being examined critically. They as- 
sume that the United Nations and 
Unesco are not significant aspects of 
the environment in which children 
and youth live. They assume that the 
violence of their attacks can cow or 
mislead others into acquiescence. 

The schools of America must not 
be diverted from their obligation to 
help young citizens acquire the 
knowledge and skill that they will 
need in order to use wisely the power 
that will increasingly accrue to them. 
Those who will govern America to- 
morrow are in the schoolrooms of 
America today. Teachers must con- 
tinue to serve their country bv 
equipping with essential knowledge 
the sovereign citizens they meet in 
those schoolrooms. 

The people of the United States 
in the second half of the Twentieth 
Century need extensive acquaintance 
with other countries and_ practical 
knowledge of the complex interrela- 
tions between this country and the 
rest of the world. Many of those rela- 
tionships fall within the framework 
of the international organizations in 
which the United States maintains 
membership. It is highly desirable, 
therefore, that the American people 
learn to understand the United Na- 
tions, Unesco, and other UN agen- 
cies, their purposes and _ structure, 
their strengths and_ shortcomings, 
their records and opportunities. + 
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Put Your Best Foot Forward 


OUR letter of application is 
Y your personal representative. 
Therefore, it should be wellgroomed, 
modest in appearance and statement, 
accurate as to fact, and -basically a 
true and favorable representative. It 
ought to help you to put your best 
foot forward. 

Translated into action, this means 
that your letter of application must 
be neatly typed, free of finger-marks, 
and with careful erasures where nec- 
essary. Such homely admonitions 
ought to be superfluous, but from 
letters I have seen, I believe such ad- 
vice is needed. 

Your handwriting may be pretty 
vood, but longhand letters at best 
are difficult to read and not very 
business-like. Of course, if your pros- 
pective employer for some reason 
wishes to judge the quality of your 
handwriting, that is a different story. 
But, as a rule, typing an application 
letter is worth the effort. 

Keep the format of the letter mod- 
est; avoid ultra-modern styles of in- 
dentation and centering. The letter 
ought to be framed within its mar- 
gins as a picture is. 

The hand-written signature should 
be conservative and readable, and 
followed by your name, typewritten. 
Type your address and the date in 
the proper place on the sheet (up- 
per right-hand corner) , and your re- 
turn address on the envelop. 

If you are employed, don’t use the 
letterhead stationery of your present 
employer. Use instead, a good quality 
white bond paper of standard letter 
size and a large envelop (to avoid 
more than two folds). 

From a composition standpoint 
your application letter need not be 
distinguished, but it should be cor- 
rect. Misspellings are inexcusable— 
even inadvertent typographical mis- 
spellings. In order to eliminate care- 
less errors, have someone else edit 
the letter before final typing. 

The psychology of the letter is of 
considerable importance. As in any 
other business letter, the “you atti- 
tude” ought to prevail. That is, de- 
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Dr. Stumpf is a member of the depart- 
ment of education at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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in your letter of application 
for a teaching position. 


scribe your qualifications for the pur- 
pose of showing how they can be 
used by the school system, not as 
ornaments to yourself. 

Be no shrinking violet about bona 
fide accomplishments. False modesty 
can conceal real merit; avoid it not 
only in justice to yourself but also 
in fairness to your prospective em- 
ployer. 

But, on the other hand, don’t 
“beat the drum”.in Hollywood pub- 
licity style. A  middle-of-the-road 
statement is likely to be most effec- 
tive. After all, superintendents and 
personnel officers recognize accom- 
plishment without having it under- 
lined in red ink. The point here is 
that how one says a thing may be of 
considerable importance when it is 
read. 

To increase readability of your let- 
ter and insure proper emphasis, try 
listing under appropriate headings 
whatever information can be so ar- 
ranged. Then treat in narrative style 
whatever cannot be so listed. 

For example, the details of educa- 
tion, experience, and personal char- 
acteristics can be more readily as- 
similated if listed. Your special apti- 
tudes or qualifications will probably 
require a narrative type of explana- 
tion. 

The listed items, of course, may 
well be presented on a separate sheet. 
You might have such headings as 
these: education, professional prepa- 
ration, teaching experience, related 
experience, special abilities, honors, 
personal description, and references. 
Of course, as common courtesy, al- 
ways obtain permission from your 
prospective references before listing 
them. 

If you are really serious about an 
application, send your picture with 
it. The value of a picture is highly 
debatable as a means of evaluating a 
person, but it does serve as a more 
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personal introduction to your pros- 
pective employer. 

Select the picture carefully. While 
it may do little good, it can do harm 
if poorly chosen. 

If you have had little experience 
in writing letters of application, per- 
haps you should study this form of 
communication with the aid of a 
standard text in business English. 
Read the examples of sales letters. 
Then practice writing several appli- 
cation letters. Seek the suggestions of 
reliable colleagues before sending 
out a letter. 

As many as 198 city school sys- 
tems, including 63 of the largest, 
place major dependence upon vol- 
untary applications for positions. 
Therefore, it would seem that the 
letter of application occupies a more 
important place in the process of 
bringing applicant and job together 
than is often ascribed to it. 

I believe somewhere near the end 
of their preparation, prospective 
teachers should get instruction in 
writing application letters. All that 
is necessary probably could be ac- 
complished in a week’s time, using 
the actual letter to be sent as the 
outcome of the activity. Also a lec- 
ture or two on letter-writing and a 
laboratory exercise or two would 
benefit many a_ graduate-student 
teacher in summer school. 

Aside from the actual writing of 
such letters, which we have been dis- 
cussing, such sessions would of course 
deal with the ethics of applying for 
teaching positions. [See NEA Code of 
Ethics; also page 107, this JOURNAL, 
and page 37, January 1952.| 

The need for some instruction is 
attested by the quality of letters su- 
perintendents receive, and by the dis- 
tress of senior students and teachers 
in service when confronted with the 
necessity for writing a letter of appli- 
cation. + 
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" HALL some highschool youth 

planning to attend college 
spend less time in highschool?” ‘That 
is the provocative question that was 


brought into sharp focus in the 
educational world by the announce- 
ment in April 1951 of the Ford 


Foundation’s pre-induction scholar- 
ships to four colleges. 

Ihese scholarships were offered to 
boys 1614 vears of age for admission 
to Chicago, Columbia, Yale, and 
Wisconsin. Later, an offer was made 
to girls on the same basis in 12 other 
colleges and universities. 

Ihe original announcement did 
not specify gifted or specially en- 
dowed boys as applicants for these 
scholarships. The students would be 
selected on the basis of their examin- 
ations, their scholastic records, and 
recommendations of secondary- 
school principals. 

It has been determined that this 
latter requirement was tacitly 
ignored by the colleges in the selec- 
tion of their students. Three-fifths of 
the total number of students to be 
admitted on these pre-induction 
scholarships were to be induced thru 
substantial scholarship subsidies to 
leave the highschool before they 
completed the graduation require- 
ments if they had finished the tenth 
or sophomore year of highschool. 

This plan of educational acceler- 
ation for youth revived former ob- 
jections to acceleration by many 
leaders in secondary education. It 
carried the earmarks of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago program, which many 
educators, especially leaders in  sec- 
ondary education, regard as educa- 
tionally unsound. 

Secondary-school principals — ex- 
pressed themselves thru the voice of 
their national professional organ- 
ivation, the National Association of 
Secondary - School Principals, an 
NEA department. However, this na- 
tional spokesman was promptly sup- 
ported by many state highschool 
principals organizations that clearly 
saw the ultimate harm to youth and 
to secondary education. These state 
organizations took official action, 
and many passed resolutions endors- 
ing the position of the National 
\ssociation of Secondary - School 
Principals. 

The Commission on Secondary 





Dr. Elichker is executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, an NEA department. 
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Should we accelerate 
highschool youth? 


“No,” say many leaders 


in secondary education. 





Schools of the North Central Associ- 
ation of and Secondary 
Schools, the largest and probably the 
most influential of all regional as- 
sociations, gave full endorsement to 
the action of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
‘This commission stated that it has 
received many letters from the 20 
states included in the region with 
practically 100°% in opposition to the 
admission of students to college be- 
fore graduation from the secondary 
school and at an early age. 

Many educators regarded this pro- 
posal and former plans for early ad- 
mission to college as strangely coinci- 
dent with the prospect of a substan- 
tial reduction of college enrolments. 
The plans were suggested at the be- 
ginning of World War II and again 
in the spring of 1951, when it ap- 
peared as tho large numbers of male 
youth would be drafted. 

Do not leaders in secondary 
schools have substantial basis for 
a genuine suspicion of the real mo- 
tives for admission of more and 
vounger students to college only 
during those periods when the regu- 
lar flow and volume of entering stu- 
dents were threatened? Several of 
the 16 participating colleges admit- 
ted that their chief interest in the 
pre-induction plan was to enlarge 
their scholarship resources. Certain- 
ly the colleges that admitted girls 
could not claim that pre-induction 
scholarships were necessitated by im- 
minent military service. 


Colleges 


Why Is Curtailment of 
Secondary Education Unsound? 


School youth at the end of the 
tenth year of formal education have 


neither enough educational  back- 
ground nor sufficient social maturity 
to cope with the existing standards 
of educational competence and social 
maturity found in our high-ranking 
colleges. In fact, the prevailing and 
longtime criticism of the highschool 
graduate by the college is the in- 
adequacy of training and maturity 
of many of its entrants. If the oppor- 
tunity for improving the quality and 
quantity of the educational training 
is removed for students, the acceler- 
ation plan itself must be regarded 
as unpromising and illogical. 

Ample evidence over a long period 
of time has shown that many youth 
in college have been compelled to 
make hasty and often faulty personal 
adjustments to their new college life 
without benefit of intelligent and 
friendly guidance. These youth com- 
plain, tragically and pathetically, of 
a lack of the sympathetic counseling 
which they formerly found in school 
and home. Thousands of youth, un- 
beknown to college officials, “relieve 
their troubled souls” every year to 
staff members of their former schools 
about the problems they face in their 
first year in college. 

If youth who have been graduated 
from highschool and who are older 
have such difficulty, imagine the 
magnitude of adjustment problems 
for younger and less experienced 
individuals. 

Youth attain the greatest matur- 
ity where the opportunities for social 
and educational growth are most 
favorable. In the last two years of 
the typical highschool, a student has 
the greatest opportunity to develop 
his educational competence. By then 
he has usually found his greatest in- 
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terest and special aptitude and can 
make intelligent course selections in 
these areas of learning. 

In these years, there is the addi- 
tional opportunity for personal 
growth in leadership training and 
citizenship responsibilities. The en- 
tire range of extra curriculum activ- 
ities—athletics, music, school pub- 
lications, dramatics, school and class 
offices, and civic responsibilities in 
student organizations—is open to the 
student to a greater degree than at 
any other time in the secondary 
school. In the first year in college, 
a youth has few similar opportuni- 
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ties for personal growth and de- 
velopment. 

A youth often will confide in his 
former highschool teachers that the 
quality of teaching is inferior to the 
kind of instruction he had in the 
secondary school. College instruction 
is generally given in large classes on 
the formal lecture plan. It lacks the 
personal and intimate relationship 
that is possible when the instructor 
knows the student, his parents, and 
his home conditions. 

There are other conditions that 
make a premature departure from 
highschool unwise. Some states re- 
quire a highschool diploma or its 
equivalent to qualify for a certificate 





or license in certain professional and 
occupational areas. 

Also the transfer of students from 
one college to another raises the 
question of highschool graduation 
and admission standards. Local 
school authorities, of course, cannot 
indiscriminately issue a highschool 
diploma to youth who do not meet 
requirements for graduation. 

In most states, by legislative ac- 
tion, all students must study certain 
subjects, such as American History, 
as one of several specific require- 
ments for highschool graduation. 
Curtailment or omission of portions 
of the normal highschool education 
creates technical and organizational 
difficulties that make the plan un- 
wise and impractical. 

Principals resent the implication 
of the pre-induction scholarship plan 
that the educational opportunity for 
youth in highschool is inadequate 
and inferior. Principals also resent 
the implication that colleges are bet- 
ter equipped to give the education 
that is lost to a student by his early 
departure from the secondary school. 

Leaders in secondary education 
have ample evidence to support a 
theory to the contrary. This belief 
is supported by highschool graduates 
and their parents who have had the 
opportunity to make an impartial 
comparison of the relative values of 
the educational experience in the 
last years of secondary school and the 
first years of college. 


What Do Secondary-School 
Educators Recommend? 


Knowing the many years of train- 
ing required before youth can enter 


Exam for Teachers of English 


Mos: of your pupils have passed 
their exams with flying colors. Now 
it’s your turn to check your progress: 


[1] What did I do this semester to 
help pupils find satisfaction in using 
their strong points and in improving 
their weak points in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening? 

[2] What did I do to show pupils 
that English is more than an academ- 
ic, bookish subject—that it is a vital 
part of their personalities, daily liv- 
ing, and social and vocational well- 
being? 

[3] What satisfactions and con- 
scious growth in appreciation of liter- 
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ature were my pupils able to point to 
specifically? 

[4] What did I read to my pupils 
in the hope of increasing their en- 
joyment of literature and of convinc- 
ing them that satisfactions from read- 
ing can be felt more deeply and will 
last longer than those from radio and 
television? 

[5] What books did I read for my 
own satisfaction as a person who be- 
lieves that literature is a living, vital 
force in one’s life? 

[6] What creative work, factual or 
imaginative, did pupils in my classes 
produce for their present satisfaction 
or future use? 


Take time for work— 

It is the price of success. 
Take time to think— 

It is the source of power. 
Take time to play— 

It is the secret of youth. 
Take time to read— 

It is the foundation of wisdom. 
Take time to be friendly— 

It is the road to happiness. 
Take time to dream— 

It is hitching your wagon to a star. 
Take time to love and be loved— 
It is the privilege of the gods. 

Take time to look around— 


It is too short a day to be selfish. 
Take time to laugh— 


It is the music of the soul. 
—Michigan Educational Journal. 





certain professions, secondary-school 
leaders recommend consideration of 
a reduction of the number of years 
of collegiate or preprotessional 
training for the most competent 
highschool graduates. For many of 
these the work of the first year in a 
college is marking time. It would be 
highly desirable to make an early se- 
lection of the competent students in 
the secondary school, enrich their in- 
structional program during their 
senior year, and provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to qualify for ad- 
vanced college standing. 

It is encouraging to learn that a 
School and College Study of Admis- 
sion with Advanced Standing is now 
under way and is financed by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. This 
study differs from the pre-induction 
scholarship plan because it is a co- 
operative study to be made by rep- 
resentatives from both the secondary 
schools and colleges. + 


ae 


[7] What creative work of my own, 
factual or imaginative, caught the in- 
terest of my pupils and helped to 
build mutual confidence and respect? 

[8] What fresh ideas did I use for 
class activities and find worth using 
again? 

[9] What did I learn from my pu- 
pils that helps me to understand peo- 
ple and to work with greater satisfac- 
tion than I had felt before? 

[10] What specific and reliable evi- 
dence have I for the growth of my 
pupils in English? 

—PAUL FARMER, coordinator of Eng- 
lish, Atlanta [Ga.| highschools, in 
Georgia Education Journal. 
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NE of the great virtues of poets 
L is that they often speak more 
widely and more wisely than they 
know. In the words of our title, T. S. 
Eliot characterized our era in history 
as one in which time is regarded as 
extraordinarily precious and haste as 
highly necessary to meet an immt- 
nent crisis. 

It is 30 years since Mr. Eliot wrote 
are still rele- 
vant. Since 1941, their applicability 
to education has been apparent. But 
during the last two or three years a 
movement has gained headway to 
shorten the total educational process 
for our young people. 

In our complex and technological 
society we must have specialists. “he 
demand for them is reflected in our 
colleges by the fact that at least half 
of our graduates undertake special- 
ized study in our graduate schools of 
medicine, law, engineering, theology, 
education, 
fields. 

Often young people are not ready 
to put their special training into 
practice until they are almost 30 
vears old, and sometimes deeply in 
debt. Consequently, there is a grow- 


these words, but they 


business, and academic 


ing feeling that the total process is 
extravagant of life and wealth, and 
that should be taken to 
years of preparation. 
considered is the fact 
that during the period of world ten- 
sions which lies ahead there will be 
continuing demand for a substantial 
period of military service from the 
lives of many if not most young men. 

Under these heavy pressures many 
educators are asking, “If it becomes 
necessary to shorten the educational 
process, where is the point in that 
process where the least harm will be 
done by excision or by acceleration?” 

Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin, 
and Yale were the first universities 
to participate in the experiment of 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education which 
has brought young men of 1614 years 
of age to them as freshmen. These 
institutions were later joined by 12 
other colleges. 

I can speak only for the motives 
which impelled the original four 
colleges to participate in the experi- 


measures 
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Also to be 


shorten 


Dr. DeVane is dean of Yale College, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
and a member of the General Educa- 
tion Committee of the Association for 
Higher Education, an NEA department. 
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“Hurry up, please, 


it’s time...’ 


? 


A representative of higher education 
comments on the movement to shorten 
the total educational process. 
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ment. They—and I believe the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
also—looked upon the pre-induction 
program as one of several experi- 
ments which would attempt to study 
the long process of education from 
the first grade thru graduate or pro- 
fessional school with a view to short- 
ening that process wherever possible. 
More particularly these experiments 
would attempt to study the articula- 
tion of secondary and college educa- 
tion. 

It seemed inconceivable that the 
leaders of secondary-school education 
in the United States would be 
alarmed by the experiment. Only a 
small number of highschool students 


Men are never so likely to settle 
a question rightly as when they 
discuss it freely. 


—Thomas Babington Macaulay 


[200 in the case of the original four 
colleges] would be permitted to come 
to college under this plan. 

Now I have no desire to enter in- 
to a dispute with the leaders of sec- 
ondary education, but I must insist 
upon the right, and the necessity, to 
experiment. The original 200 stu- 
dents were chosen with a great deal 
of care. They took college entrance 


examinations. They were recom- 
mended by their principals. For the 
most part they were interviewed for 
their personal qualifications by of- 
ficers or alumni of the colleges. 
These were distinctly superior stu- 
dents and persons who won their way 
in strenuous competition. 

We have had these students now 
for one academic year, and it is much 
too soon to make a judgment upon 
the experiment. I can say, however, 
that so far we are well pleased with 
the scholastic and social adjustment 
of these younger scholars. 

I might add that it was hardly a 
need for students that impelled Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Wisconsin, and Yale 
to enter this experiment. And I can- 
not agree that these colleges are less 
well prepared to guide, counsel, and 
teach young men at the age of 161% 
than most highschools. The oppor- 
tunities for personal growth and de- 
velopment seem to me to be quite 
as great in these colleges as in a large 
highschool. Nor can I concede that 
the pre-induction students would 
have been better taught in smaller 
classes in the highschools than in 
these colleges. 

But it is not profitable at this 
stage to debate particular details. 
What I would plead for is the neces- 
sity for a close scrutiny of our to- 
tal educational process, a variety of 
experiments, and an open mind to 
allow us to arrive at some reasonable 
solutions to our major problems. As 
in most human affairs, we need less 
partisanship and more dispassionate 
consideration for the good of the 
whole. + 
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F YOU’VE been teaching reading 

very long, you know you can’t 
delay until report-card time rolls 
around before you begin to take 
stock of your pupils’ progress. You 
no doubt realize the value of occa- 
sionally giving standardized reading 
tests to find out how well each child 
can read. But are you the alert kind 
of teacher who reappraises each 
child’s progress frequently and read- 
justs programs to meet the’ indi- 
vidual pupil’s needs? 


What Are Some Technics? 

In the teaching of reading, how 
are these day-by-day appraisals made 
as pupils progress toward greater 
reading proficiency? Let’s consider 





Dr. Tinker is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts, University of 
Minnesota. For a further treatment of 
the subject of this article, see Dr. Tin- 
ker’s latest book, Teaching Elementary 
Reading, 1952, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


four kinds of appraisal: informal 
I 

reading tests, teacher observation, 

questionnaires, and record-keeping. 


Informal reading tests—Here we 
usually find workbook tests and 
teacher-made tests. In the former, the 
skills generally tested are those of 
word identification and recognition, 
vocabulary meanings, and compre- 
hension. 

Teacher-made tests are often more 
comprehensive since they can cover 
everything being taught, not just 
workbook material. In teacher-made 
tests, the questions are ordinarily 
like those in workbooks and in stand- 
ardized tests. Teacher manuals for 
basic-series readers usually provide 
suggestions for test construction. 

Because teacher-made tests can be 
constructed to check whatever mate- 
rial the teacher wishes, they are often 
preferable to standardized tests for 
measuring current progress. Many 


How well do 
your pupils read? 





Technics of appraisal of 
elementary-school reading progress 
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good teachers prepare their own 
tests to supplement the workbook 
tests. 

Informal oral reading tests can 
also help the teacher fit his instruc- 
tion to the child. For these tests the 
good teacher always uses a carefully 
graded series of basic readers. When 
he finds a reader from which a child 
can read with correct pronunciation 
19 out of 20 words and with 75% 
comprehension, he has found the in- 
structional level for that pupil. 

Then the teacher gives the pupil 
slightly harder material to read and 
makes a record of errors. From this 
record the teacher can see what kinds 
of difficulty the child has—verbal con- 
text, phonetic and structural analysis, 
word-form clues. The teacher can 
also see whether mistakes tend to be 
made at the beginning, the middle, 
or the end of words. 


Teacher observation—Of course, 
there’s nothing like day-by-day ob- 
servation of pupil behavior and re- 
sponses in reading situations. It’s 
simple and direct. It will provide 
additional information on daily 
progress and opportunity to explore 
reading attitudes, interests, tastes, 
and use of study skills. Undoubtedly 
thru this method the teacher will get 


to know his pupils better in many 
ways. 


Questionnaires—This business of 
attitudes, interests, and behavior pat- 
terns is closely related to progress in 
reading. And these factors can be 
uncovered thru questionnaires al- 
most as well as thru direct observa- 
tion. By means of his own informal 
questionnaire, the teacher can gather 
pertinent information about the 
child’s social and emotional adjust- 
ment; attitudes toward school, teach- 
er, other children, reading; leisure- 
time activities; preferred kinds of 
reading materials; kinds and amount 
of reading done; and reactions to 
different kinds of reading. 


Record-keeping — Both anecdotal 
and cumulative record-keeping are 


MILES A. TINKER 
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helpful in appraising a pupil’s prog- 
ress. As the good teacher observes the 
child, he remembers items to be jot- 
ted down in his anecdotal record 
later. For example: “Jane still has 
difhculty with phonetic analysis” or 
‘For the first time Henry seems to use 
verbal context appropriately.” 

Into the cumulative record the 
teacher puts significant data about a 
child; for example, health data, re- 
sults of standardized and informal 
tests, and summaries of anecdotal rec- 
ords, and the like. Particularly im- 
portant are records of changes in the 
child’s behavior and his progress in 
reading proficiency. 


How Are They Used? 


Now which of these appraisal tech- 
nics does the good teacher find most 
valuable? Possibly no single technic 
is the Different technics are 
used for different purposes. In any 
case, appraisal of the total pattern 
of growth in reading is best achieved 
by coordinating the information 
trom all sources of evaluation—both 
formal and informal. 

But, of course, mere collection of 
miscellaneous facts is not enough. 
‘These facts should be used to check 
on the attainment of reading objec- 
tives and to provide a sound basis 


best. 





for guidance in individualizing in- 
struction. 

Now how does the good teacher 
use these technics? Well, to adjust 
the reading program to individual 
pupil needs, he ascertains the 
strengths and weaknesses of each 
child in the various areas of reading. 
‘These areas, referred to briefly above, 





But words are things, and a small 
drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, 
produces 
That which makes thousands, 
perhaps millions, think. 
—Lord Byron 





might be called identification and 
recognition, vocabulary meanings 
and concepts, comprehension, rate of 
reading, study skills, specialized read- 
ing skills, oral reading, attitudes, and 
interests and tastes. 


Word recognition—The good 
teacher continuously appraises pu- 
pil success in mastering word-recog- 
nition skills. He evaluates skill in 
using picture clues, word-form clues, 
verbal-context clues, phonetic and 
structural analysis, and the dic- 
tionary. 





SCHOOL DANCES 
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The school dances 
Distressed 

The Social Adviser 
Because 

The students 

Turned down the lights 
And danced 

Cheek to cheek. 
“Look at me,” 

He said. 

“I dance just as well 
In bright light.” 

And 

He did. 


Written and drawn by Ellen 
Shuart, Oak Park, Ill; Ruth 
Danielson Davis, Madison, Wis.; 
and Marjorie Kircher, New York. 


In this 


evaluation, the technics 
most useful are teacher-made tests, 
workbook tests, oral reading, and ob- 
servation of pupil performance. Of 
course, at longer intervals standard- 
ized tests are helpful. 


Vocabulary growth—At the same 
time he is noting growth in word- 
recognition skills, the teacher can 
also determine browth in vocabulary 
understanding. Thus informal tests, 
teacher observation, and standard- 
ized tests all contribute to the ap- 
praisal., 


Comprehension growth—Here the 
teacher is concerned with growth in 
sentence and paragraph comprehen- 
sion. He is also interested in such 
specific skills as ability to understand 
directions, comprehension of details, 
and interpretations. Once again the 
informal technics are most useful for 
day-by-day evaluation, while stand- 
ardized tests are good for measure- 
ment over longer periods. 


Rate of reading—Rate of compre- 
hension is the important thing—not 
rate of word identification. Is a 
child’s reading rate appropriate for 
the purpose and the material? Does 
the rate in a specific situation indi- 
cate dawdling? 

Teacher-made or teacher-selected 
tests may be best for this type of 
evaluation. A sample of three to five 
minutes of reading is desirable for 
these tests. 

Most teachers realize that over- 
emphasis upon rate of reading is not 
desirable in the elementary school. 
The good teacher stresses achieve- 
ment of accuracy and understanding. 


Other appraisals —In a_ similar 
manner, the teacher notes his pupil’s 
study skills, specialized reading skills, 
attitudes, interests, and tastes. Again 
he uses his own tests, questionnaires, 
and observation of pupil behavior. 


Fitting the Teaching to the Child 


It cannot be over-emphasized that 
these technics for evaluating progress 
in these areas of reading are not 
merely ways of keeping busy. The 
data must not just be filed away. In- 
stead, the information gathered day- 
by-day helps the good teacher to ad- 
just his teaching to individual 
strengths and weaknesses in teaching 
children how to read. + 
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AS YOUNG person can afford to 
leave school in this age without 
a clear picture of the community, na- 
tion, and world in which he lives. 
Few areas of learning are better 
suited to building these understand- 
ings than the venerable subject of 
geography. It is a curious paradox 
that this subject—which could con- 
tribute so many direct and vicarious 
experiences necessary to meet the 
civic and personal needs of youth— 
has not yet gained the position it 
merits in our highschool program. 
Let’s hope that geography will be- 
come firmly established in the social- 
studies program of our secondary 
schools. Geography belongs there— 
either as a separate subject or well 
taught in an integrated social-studies 
program or core curriculum. 


Areas of Emphasis 


A survey of current research on 
geography teaching in highschool re- 
veals three main areas of emphasis. 

First, more courses now come un- 
der the title of global geography or 
world geography than under any 
other heading, including economic 
geography. This indicates that many 
A A EDT REE AM TN 


Dr. Kohn is assistant professor in the 
Department of Geography, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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highschools are taking geography out 
of the commerce curriculum and 
making it available to all students. 
It also indicates a trend to teach 
geography with an emphasis on the 
unity of the entire earth, rather than 
on any one area or aspect of it. 

Global geography can be organ- 
ized from two distinct approaches— 
topical and regional. The topical 
point of view focuses attention on 
world patterns of such geographical 
factors as population, climate, farm- 
ing, industrial development, trade 
and commerce, transportation, and 
communication. 

The regional point of view selects 
segments of the earth, such as West- 
ern Europe, Latin America, Russia, 
or the Orient, and views them in 
terms of their relationships with 
other major regions. Sometimes this 
approach is titled political geogra- 
phy, for the regions selected are gen- 
erally political regions. 

Both topical and regional geog- 
raphy are necessary. The first de- 
velops an understanding of the inter- 
relationships which exist between 
geographic factors. The second tends 
to build increasing understanding 
of other peoples and other lands. 
Both approaches stress the global 
view and relate the facts discovered 


Highschool geography teachers must 
never lose the exploratory spirit, 


asserts 


CLYDE F. KOHN 


to the problems confronting society. 

A second area of emphasis in cur- 
rent research concerns the content of 
geography courses designed for high- 
school students. To decide what 
should be learned, we need first to 
specify the purpose of these courses. 

Highschool geography courses seek 
to help students develop an ability 
and willingness to make wise de- 
cisions regarding local, national, and 
world affairs. In other words, geog- 
raphy instruction contributes to the 
building of three types of under- 
standing: local, national, and inter- 
national. 

With this in mind, curriculum 
planners stress the lessons that can 
be learned by direct observation in 
one’s own locality. Highschool geog- 
raphy courses now contain units on 


Research Says— 6 


Last month’s article on basic re- 
search of importance to teachers and 
administrators dealt with geography 
in the elementary school. Next month 
the “Research Says” article will be 
devoted to arithmetic. 














urban geography and planning. In 
this way they help build a founda- 
tion for good local citizenship. 

National citizenship has its roots 
in study of the wider area of the 
homeland. To develop such under- 
standing about the United States, 
students might study a series of units 
that show relationships among dif- 
lerent places, people, and work in 
this country. 

World understanding has its roots 
in study of the still wider area of the 
world as a whole. Therelore, geog- 
raphy at the highschool level must 
cover the whole world—either topi- 
cally or regionally, or both. This re- 
quires the teacher to organize his 
material intelligently and to discard 
unimportant detail. 

Geography has reached its present 
content thru a long evolution. Math- 
ematical geography, place-location 
geography, physical geography, and 
commercial geography have given 
rise to what may be called social, or 
human, geography. Attention now 
focuses on the universal problem of 
learning to live with our neighbors 
at home, thruout the nation, and in 
the world at large. 

The third area of emphasis in re- 
relates to and means 
of teaching geography. We are seek- 
ing to discover learning experiences 


search ways 





that will 


stimulate 
interest among highschool students. 
We know that most people of all 
ages find an appeal in vivid descrip- 


spontaneously 


tions of unfamiliar scenes, detailed 
accounts of human activities, stories 
of exploration, and efforts to find 
solutions to recognized needs. 

Selection of suitable methods of 
teaching is one of the most difficult 
tasks confronting. the geography 
teacher. More specific findings re- 
garding methodology are 
below. 


outlined 


Effective Teaching Methods 


Recent research indicates that 
teaching methods are most effective 
when they: 

[1] Help make all work in geog- 
raphy as real as possible. Much of 
the material must of necessity con- 
cern areas and topics outside pupils’ 
actual experience. Their imagina- 
tions at once get to work and form 
images. it is the teacher’s duty to see 
that these images are as real and ac- 
curate as can be. Vivid oral descrip- 
tions, pictorial illustrations, speci- 
mens, and exhibits help to achieve 
realism. 

[2] Fit geographic facts and prin- 
ciples to student needs. The lessons 
in geography are most helptul when 
they provide full opportunity for 





Gx of the biggest problems with 
which loral-association — presidents 
struggle is how to motivate members 
to active and enthusiastic participa- 
tion in the local program. Ted Bass, 
ficld representative of the California 
Teachers Association, has some ideas 
on this subject: 

Ihe good local association presi- 
dent remembers that motivation is 
based on four human needs or de- 
sires: [1] for security, [2] for recogni- 
tion, [3] for new experiences, [4] for 
fellowship. And he plans activities of 
the local association accordingly. 

(1] He plans the welfare and pro- 
fessional-improvement efforts of the 
local association so they help to satis- 
ly the desire for secyrity. His welfare 
programs offer an opportunity for 
teachers to improve their schools and 
themselves. 

|2| Everyone likes to have his work 
recognized. So the good local presi- 
dent knows his committees well and 


takes every Opportunity to publicize 
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2 

‘ 
and recognize meritorious service. In e 
addition to general recognition, he = & 
finds his own special way of recogniz- © 
ing his workers—perhaps a Christmas + 
vreeting or a birthday message. He : 


asks for and listens to the ideas of 
people—and takes time out to write 
a note of thanks for some special 
work done. 

(3| The good local president gets 
people to help plan new projects for 
the association—new and different ac- 
tivities, new types of meetings, differ- 
ent programs, unusual publications. 
He makes sure there are sufficient 
opportunities for new and worth- 
while experiences. 

[4] Everyone likes to “belong” and 
to have fellowship. It’s fun to work 
together, to serve with your friends, 
to have social gatherings and socia- 
bility along with association work. 
Therefore, the good local president 
tries to plan all activities so that 
teachers may experience the joy of 
association work. 





young people to pursue interests and 
solve problems meaningtul to them. 
Teachers need somehow to bridge 
the gap between the there and the 
here. This is not too difficult, how- 
ever, inasmuch as the two outstand- 
ing objectives of geography appeal to 
students. 

Geographic education involves: 
[a] learning enough about the earth 
to enable us to make successful use of 
natural forces and resources, and [b] 
learning enough about other people 
and their way of life to enable us to 
get along peacefully with them. Stu- 
dents recognize these as desired ob- 
jectives of any sound educational 
program. 

[3] Utilize community resources. 
Field trips and visits give life to in- 
struction. A teacher can make his 
work more effective by bringing stu- 
dents into direct contact with phe- 
nomena about which they wish to 
learn and by arranging for them to 
see, handle, and think about objects 
with which their study is concerned. 

Geography is best learned by look- 
ing, and we must never lose the ex- 
ploratory spirit which vitalizes the 
subject. The now classic remark that 
geography is learned thru the soles 
of one’s boots should hang in every 
geography room. 

[4] Use a problem-solving technic. 
The problems approach is well- 
adapted to geographic instruction. It 
is the application of the scientific 
method to class procedure. Obvious- 
ly, the problems must help young 
people meet one or more of their 
basic needs, must be worth solving, 
and must be significant and timely. 

[5] Stimulate the use of maps and 
globes. Study of geography is charac- 
terized by a technic peculiarly its 
own—that of reading and interpret- 
ing maps. Teaching of geography, 
therefore, necessarily involves train- 
ing in the use of maps, a skill of no 
little practical importance and value 
to every student. 

[6] Utilize other audio-visual ma- 
terials. The importance of the field 
trip and of maps has already been 
stressed. Studies show that other 
audio-visual materials also are help- 
ful. Among these are still pictures 
(slides, textbook pictures, and the 
like), sound motion pictures, and 
models and apparatus. Museums, li- 
braries, and the geography room it- 
self are sources of important instruc- 
tional materials. = 
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You were represented in Paris 


at the Seventh General Conference of Unesco by 


ODAY I returned from Paris, 
where I have been attending 
the Seventh General Conference of 
Unesco. Because American teachers 
have followed the activities of 
Unesco with intelligent interest from 
its very beginning—indeed, had it 
not been for the efforts of US teach- 
ers, there might have been no UNEsco 
—I want to report to you directly. 
A member of the American delega- 
tion, appointed by President Tru- 
man, I was one of about 450 repre- 
sentatives from 65 member states. 
From November 12 thru December 
11, we met together at UNEsco House 
—in small working parties, in com- 
mittees and commissions, in large 
plenary sessions. 
Conference action included: 


[1] Admittance of Spain, Nepal, and 
Libya into Unesco membership—bring- 
ing the total to 68. 

|2] Acceptance of the resignation of 
Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico from the 
director-generalship. Deputy Director- 
General John Taylor, former president 
of the University of Louisville, becomes 
acting director-general until a new 
director-general is elected at the extra- 
ordinary general conference next spring. 

[3] Approval of Montevideo as site of 
the 1954 general conference. 


Action on WCOTP . 
r . . ? . 
Of special interest to American 
teachers are these two developments: 


[1] The executive board of Unesco has 
been given authority to approve at its 
next meeting the application of the 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession for consulta- 
tive status. Special consideration is neces- 
sary because the application could not 
be submitted in time for consideration 
in this session. 

The old WOTP, which was replaced 
by WCOTP last August (with NEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William G. Carr as 
secretary) had consultative status with 
Unesco. The new WCOTP has already 
been approved for consultative status 
with the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 
a a i eT ae 


Mrs, Caldwell, a teacher in Garfield 
Highschool, Akron, Ohio, is president 
of the NEA, 
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There was, nevertheless, sharp opposi- 
tion to UNEsco recognition of WCOTP, 
from the Joint Committee of Interna- 
tional Teachers Federations, which in- 
cludes many national teachers organiza- 
tions from Communist and satellite 
countries. Success came because of the 
leadership of the US and Canadian 
delegations. (So far as we were able to 
learn, President Myrtle R. Conway of 
the Canadian Teachers Federation was 
the only other classroom teacher there.) 

[2] The conference was so impressed 
by the importance of WCOTP and of 
teachers to UnEsco that—tho the UNEsco 
total budget was reduced by about 8°, — 
the proposed appropriation for WCOTP 
was doubled. This means that for each 
of the next two years, UNEsco will make 
available $6000 to WCOTP. 

The program commission, in recom- 
mending this subvention, commended 
WCOTP for its “truly international and 
widely representative character and of 
its representation of every grade of 
teacher.” 

Director-General Torres Bodet spoke 
of the WCOTP as a good pattern for 
other organizations to follow in uniting 
their efforts and activities. He contin- 
ued: “The setting up of these great in- 
ternational councils (such as WCOTP) 

. springs from the desire of the spe- 
cialists themselves, and their need for 
bodies thru which they can cooperate. 
It facilitates exchanges and coordina- 
tion, and it does away with duplications 
of effort. In short, it ensures economy 
and promotes efficiency.” 


Unesco Gift Coupons 


And now I want to tell you some- 
thing which will please every teacher 
who has sold or bought UNEsco gift 
coupons. 

I flew to Paris directly from the 
meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association and took with me a 
program from the classroom-teachers 
luncheon where Unesco and the gift 
coupon plan had been featured. I 
showed this program to scores of peo- 
ple, telling them of the UNEsco proj- 
ects adopted by state departments of 
classroom teachers. 

I found that the contribution of 
American teachers to educational re- 
construction was already wellknown. 
On the part of the Unesco Secre- 
tariat, there was high praise and deep 


SARAH C. CALDWELL 


appreciation of the leadership the 
NEA and its Department of Class- 
room Teachers have given to this 
project. 

If your local association has not 
taken part in this worthwhile activ- 
ity, you may want to write to the 
NEA _ Department of 
Teachers for information. 


Classroom 


Unesco Plans and Program 


In the field of education, the 
Unesco program will emphasize: 

[1] Fundamental education —UNesco 
will assist international centers in Mex- 
ico and Egypt which train teachers and 
produce educational materials. 

[2] Extension of education—The Joint 
Unesco-International Bureau of Edu- 
cation Conference in 1953 will concen- 
trate on training primary teachers. 

[3] Workers and adult education— 
A six weeks’ session for workers will be 
held at the International Center for 
Workers Education in 1953. 

[4] Emergency educational assistance 
—In collaboration with the UN Relief 
and Works Agency, Unesco will help 
maintain primary and vocational schools 
and give grants for secondary and higher 
education for Palestinian refugees; with 
the UN Korean Relief Agency, will as- 
sist in Korean educational rehabilita- 
tion. (Our own NEA Overseas Teacher 
Fund will help Korean teachers.) 

[5] Foreign language- An internation- 
al seminar on the teaching of foreign 
languages will be held in 1953, as a con- 
tinuation of UNesco’s seminars related 
to international understanding. 


And in Conclusion 

There were dramatic moments at 
the conference. There was sharp de- 
bate. Yet I left Paris secure in the 
belief that UNEsco is going forward 
into an ever greater program of 
achievement. I am proud that Amer- 
ican teachers have a part in UNEsco’s 
great program—of lifting high the 
torch of learning to light the dark 
uncharted territories of ignorance; 
of promoting, thru education, under- 
standing and friendship among all 


peoples! + 
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AN the school be a vital force in 
community improvement? As a 
result of a demonstration research 
project designed to put this question 
to a “rigorous experimental test,”” we 
not only believe—we know—that it 


can! 
Since 1946, five small, distinctly 
rural Michigan communities have 


been participating in this project, 
the Community School Service Pro- 
gram. It is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and fi- 
nancially supported by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 


Let's Look at Mesick 

Perhaps a good way to get a quick 
bird’s-eye view of the program is to 
look at what has happened in one of 
these communities—Mesick, for ex- 
ample. There we find a village of 300 
people, the hub of an area of 150 
square miles. Average enrolment of 
the consolidated school is 600. 

The Mesick school started things 
off by making an inventory to iden- 
tify Mesickers who were interested in 
working on study groups in such 
areas as health, education, religion, 
home and family living, trade and 
industry, and agriculture. From this 
information, study groups of about 
25 members each were formed. 

At the end of the first year, eight 
study groups and an executive coun- 





Mr. Grim is assistant superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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say residents of five rural communities 
in Michigan as a result of the Community 
School Service Program. 


cil composed of the study-group 
chairmen were active. Several neigh- 
borhood subcommittees also had 
been appointed by the executive 
council. 

It soon became apparent to the 
Mesickers that a program of commu- 


nity improvement should include 
three phases: [1] the fact-finding 


stage, when each study group con- 
cerns itself with determining the con- 
ditions and needs in its area; [2] the 
goal-setting stage, when goals for the 
community are determined—what 
programs and services do we want in 
Mesick? [3] the action stage, when 
plans are carried out. 

In each of these stages, the Mich- 
igan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has given definite assistance. It 
has helped to bring technical aid 
from state and county agencies to 
bear on local problems and thru the 
local school has provided for train- 
ing to help citizens identify and solve 
their own problems. 

For example, the training program 
has included local forums and trips 
to other communities to study suc- 
cessful ventures in community im- 
provement. It has also included class- 





es in making community surveys, in 
effectively using democratic processes 
in conducting meetings, in serving 
as an elective official, and in com- 
munity planning. 

In each stage, the inhabitants of 
Mesick have likewise been aided by 
other agencies. Michigan State Col- 
lege has given assistance in studying 
the health and health services of the 
community. Other organizations at 
local and state levels have given tech- 
nical assistance at various 
And, as an outgrowth of participa- 
tion in the program, state agencies 
such as the departments of health 
and conservation, the state library, 
and institutions of higher learning, 
have, in many instances, improved 
their own community services. 

Now, since the proof of the pud- 
ding is what comes out of the oven, 
let’s look at some of the community 
improvements that have come out of 
the Mesick program. 


stages. 


Advancing Their Economic Welfare 

First, let’s look at the local gladio- 
lus industry. Growers formerly strug: 
gled against each other in marketing 
their crops. There was no organized 
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The Mesick Central Commit- 
tee meets in the highschool. 


effort to improve quality or increase 
quantity. Then, thru the Commu- 
nity School Service Program, the 
growers decided to seek outside as- 
sistance. As a result, the growers 
formed an association which has im- 
proved growing and marketing prac- 
tices of its members. 

One activity of the 
an annual gladiolus exhibit with 
growers from all over the state par- 
ticipating. This draws a large num- 
ber of visitors to the town every year 
and undoubtedly increases incomes 
for many growers, as well as for town 
merchants. 

Now, let’s see what happened to 
the dairy farmers. In 1947 the local 
farmers formed a breeders’ associa- 


association is 


EDGAR L. GRIM 


tion, with the help of the county ag- 
ricultural agent and the Michigan 
State College Extension Service. 
After only a year or so of activity, 
participating farmers were convinced 
that production and income would 
be increased. They were already real- 
izing bigger profits from the sale of 
superior calves. 

The dirt farmers profited too. 
Soon after the Community School 
Service Program was started, a soil- 
conservation program was organized 
in the county. As a result, contour 
plowing and strip cropping are prac- 
ticed to prevent erosion. 

The school agriculture instructor 
has been active in this area of com- 
munity improvement. For example, 
in 1946 he was instrumental in set- 
ting up a fertilizer demonstration 
plot. Largely as a result of this one 
project, farmers have greatly in- 
creased their hay production on our 
sandy soil. 

Thru the efforts of the instructor 
the agriculture class has set up a 
service for landscaping public and 
private property. One of the first 
projects was landscaping the water- 
works grounds. 
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Agricultural interests were ad- 
vanced further when the community 
agriculture committee set up a coop- 
erative nursery for pine seedlings. 
The Soil Conservation Service, the 
county road commission, and the 
school cooperated. The seedlings 
produced will be used by all three of 
the agencies in reforestation projects. 

We might also mention the Briar 
Hill Ski Project, a major attraction 
for tourists. Mesickers made arrange- 
ments for handling hunters and fish- 
ers, as well as skiers. 


Improving Their Education and 


Health 


Besides raising the economic 
standards of the community, the pro- 
gram is improving educational facili- 
ties and offerings and bettering the 
community health resources. 

The community library at Mesick, 
located in the school, had been oper- 
ated jointly by the board of educa- 
tion and the county library. With 
the help of consultants from the 
state library, the local library com- 
mittee investigated the operation of 
community libraries in other parts 
of the state. 

It was decided that for better use 
of the library facilities by adults in 
the community, the library should 
be moved to another location. So a 
building more centrally located was 
rented, and a librarian was em- 
ployed. Merchants assisted with in- 
cidental expenses, and each town- 
ship in the area voted $100 for li- 
brary services. Book circulation in- 
creased so significantly that in 1948 
plans were completed for a new li- 
brary building. 

Adult education in Mesick was 
another project stimulated by the 





The best way I know of to im- 
prove community spirit is to 
talk to our neighbors instead 
of about them.—Super News 





Community School Service Program. 
First, there’s a veterans institute, 
which gives veterans on-the-job 
training or other vocational training 
with credits leading to highschool 
graduation. Then there are dozens 
of other courses carefully planned to 
meet the needs of adults of the com- 
munity: farm shop, public speaking, 


personal grooming, sewing, home- 
making, leadership training, conser- 
vation, outdoor sports, knitting and 
crocheting, welding, music, chorus, 
oil and water-color painting, ceram- 
ics, driver training, and machine re- 
pair. 

Secondary and elementary educa- 
tion was improved to meet develop- 
ing community needs and pupil in- 
terests. For example, these are some 
of the innovations you will find in 
the Mesick public schools: 

[1] Emphasis on home and family 
living. 

[2] A class for senior boys and girls 
on personal problems — including 
marriage, budgets, clothing, and so- 
cial training. 

[3] A social-science class in demo- 
cratic leadership. 

[4] Additional conservation edu- 
cation. 

[5] A shift in emphasis from ques- 
tion-answer to project teaching, 
based on community needs and child 
interest. 

[6] The 
sources. 

[7] Vocational subjects. 

[8] Core-curriculum technics. 

[9] Emphasis on life adjustment. 

[10] Extracurriculum activities. 

[11] Pupil-teacher planning. 

As for health improvement, a 
study of the health needs of the area 
was sponsored by the health com- 
mittee and made by the sociology de- 
partment of Michigan State College. 
As a result, a drive was launched 
which included soliciting for contri- 
butions and “‘bees’”’ to erect a health 
building. Today we have a com- 
pletely equipped health center, with 
the fulltime services of a doctor. 


use of community re- 


Uniting Community Efforts 

Experiences of the people in Me 
sick and the other communities tak- 
ing part in the Community School 
Service Program indicate that the 
school can be a powerful force for 
community improvement. Hundreds 
of lay citizens and teachers who have 
had an active part in the project 
have come to realize the importance 
of a school program which seeks to 
unite community resources and ef- 
forts toward community improve- 
ment. As a resident of Mesick said 
recently, “Since our school and com- 
munity groups have been working to- 
gether, our town is a better place to 
live in.” + 





the superintendent’s role 


in curriculum improvement 


HEN the going got rugged Co- 
lumbus had two words for it— 
“Sail on!” Either expressed or unex- 
pressed these words have been the 
superintendent's motto since the first 
school administrator paced with mis- 
givings the new and wobbly deck of 
school system management. We can- 
not despair, for the hazards of today, 
like the uncharted waters of 1492, 
are challenges to venturing. 
loday we need to reconsider the 
superintendent's role as he works 
with others on curriculum improve- 
ment. It is here that this article cen- 
ters attention. 


The Curriculum 


Most ol the idea that 
the curriculum is made up of the di- 
rect experiences offered to children 
under the guidance of the school. At 
that point we sit back with an air of 
satisfaction. 
very far. 


us acc ept 


gut we haven't gotten 


We still must wrestle with the old 
question: “What knowledge is of 
most worth?” And just to make the 
task more complicated, the 
world keeps rolling out new ideas, 
knowledge, and situations. We are 
reminded of the small boy in the 
Ding cartoon who, visualizing the 
march of economic and_ political 
events, exclaimed, “I'll never catch 
up!” 


even 


The school administrator’s task is 
to strive for perspective in the midst 
of many curriculum issues. Standing 
apart for a moment from the knotty 
problems, we can see that four proc- 
esses offer possible solutions: [1] bet- 
ter objectives, [2] better selection of 





Mr. Derthick is superintendent of 
schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee. He is 
chairman of the American Association 
of School Administrators Yearbook Com- 
mission. Effective March 15, 1953, Mr. 
Derthick will become president of the 
{ASA. He also served as member of the 
AASA 1948 Yearbook Commission. 
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content and experiences, [3] better 
organization of the curriculum, and 
[4] better instruction. All of 
call for more evaluation: 
we trying to teach? 
teaching it? What 
having? 

The superintendent's job is to con- 
centrate his energies on these process- 
es. He cannot devote full time, but 
he will seek systematically to enlist, 
organize, and support those who can 


these 
What are 

Why are we 
success are we 


put forth the necessary teamwork. 
The Classroom Teacher 
The first member of the team is 


the classroom teacher. He (and I do 
mean she, also) is the one who de- 
termines the curriculum. Regardless 
of the study bulletins, guides, text- 
books, and other gadgets, the cur- 
riculum is what takes place under 
the guidance of the 
teacher. 


classroom 


Books, articles, and speeches have 
proclaimed the value of the compe- 
tent teacher. No one has overstated 
the case. Few things in American 
life are more soul-stirring than to 
watch a real teacher develop the 
God-given qualities of children. 

So we superintendents turn to 
classroom teachers with curriculum 
problems, and they have responded 
well in the past. ‘They have served 
many hours upon curriculum com- 
mittees. ‘This is good, for they know 
the direct problems of instruction, 
and, by participation, they develop 
understanding of the curriculum 
agreed upon. 

But often we have been unreason- 
able. We expect the same teacher to 
serve again and again upon commit- 
tees with little chance to catch up 
between assignments. We do not pay 
enough attention to teacher load. 
Committee work following a full day 
of teaching may be necessary at times, 
but it shouldn’t become a habit. 





L. G. DERTHICK 


Too often we have asked commit- 
tees to make bricks without straw. 
It isn’t right to expect a committee, 
gathered around the table with blank 
paper and a few sharp pencils, to 
draft a new course of study. 
committees 


These 
need materials with 
which to work—sample units, books 
of reference, audio-visual materials, 
and reports on the effectiveness of 
content, experiences and curriculum 
patterns. ‘They need the advice of 
curriculum specialists and the guid- 
ance of scholars. 

Such may come to the 
committee thru expenditures by the 
local board of education, by pooled 
arrangements within a county, by 
services made available thru’ the 
state department of education, by 
cooperation with a college, or by the 
efforts of teachers associations. But 
little will happen unless the super- 
intendent “thinks on these things.” 


resources 


The Child 


Another player on the team is the 
child. To a considerable degree the 
school is and should be judged by 
what happens to the child. If we 
are to devise suitable curriculums 
we must know how children get that 
way; that is, how they learn and 
grow. 

Childhood has certain inalienable 
rights. ‘The values and experiences 
put before children must have sig- 
nificance for them. If every year is 
to be lived effectively, the curriculum 
must be planned with full under- 
standing of the needs and nature of 
children at each maturity level. 

But effective living and learning 
at each age does not mean whimsical 
living. The verb “learn” requires 
an object. One learns by learning 
something; that something is the 
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curriculum. By a study of children 
we learn ways to make the curricu- 
lum effective. 

We have learned from children 
that learning is an active process. 
What the school presents to its pu- 
pils results in worthwhile learning 
when pupils respond in worthwhile 
ways. In a good school children are 
doing things—with their muscles and 
with their minds. To appeal to the 
modern child the curriculum offers 
a variety of activities ranging from 
the “facts and more facts” (of the 
Dickens character, Mr. Gradgrind) to 
the less tangible moral and spiritual 
experiences. 

Sometimes on curriculum commit- 
tees, but more often in school situa- 
tions, pupils can help plan the evolv- 
ing curriculum. The use of their help 
is something to be encouraged—by 
the superintendent. 


The Central Staff 


Years ago the pattern of the cen- 
tral staff, in relation to instruction, 
was to employ experts who could tell 
classroom teachers how to teach. 
That day is gone. By labels (such 
as consultant) as well as by policy 
and practice we have developed ad- 
visers and resource people. 

But the number is still too few. 
The 1952 AASA Yearbook showed 
that one in four of the city superin- 
tendents did not have any profession- 
al assistants; two in five rural super- 
intendents were similarly handi- 
capped. The median number in 
both cases was less than three. There 
is a deficiency in resource people and 
research workers to assist classroom 
teachers and principals. 

We superintendents have been too 
thrifty in employing central office 
personnel. The superintendency is 
now a constellation of jobs which no 
one person can carry effectively 
alone. That old budgetary standard 
of 5°% for “administration” is a lame 
duck; it should be killed off. Besides, 
providing resources thru the central 
office isn’t “administration” when it 
directly improves instruction. 


The Principal 


To have an improving curriculum 
requires organization and constant 
vigilance to keep the organization 
flexible. Curriculum committees do 
not just happen and once in opera- 


tion their vitality must be main- 
tained. 
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The central core of the curriculum 
organization can be the principals. 
This is not always so. Sometimes the 
principals are left standing on the 
sidelines watching the parade be- 
tween the classrooms and the cen- 
tral office. 

If we superintendents really mean 
that the principal is the professional 
head of a school unit and the com- 
munity engineer of a district, then 
he must have a place in curriculum 
improvement. ‘To say this does not 
mean “he’s the boss’; it does mean 
that his talents and key position are 
to be brought into the curriculum 
process. 


The Scholar 


We have yet to find the best ways 
to bring the scholar into curriculum 
development. He elbows in thru 
textbooks and some other printed 
materials. His influence needs to be 
felt more with regard to the selection 
and proper emphasis of content. 

No classroom teacher can be a 
scholar in the many areas of human 
knowledge and experience. Yet every 
teacher can be scholarly in his ap- 
proach to new problems and his use 
of information in the fields of his 
competence. To his own abilities 
should be added many contacts with 
the experts who know the up-to-date 
and truly significant knowledge and 
resources. 


This article is based on the American 
School Curriculum, 1953 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, an NEA department. The 
volume deals with the curriculum in 
terms of the superintendent’s functions 
and opportunities. There are chapters 
on learning, new developments, patterns 
of curriculum organization, and success- 
ful procedures in small and large sys- 
tems for curriculum improvement. 
Available now from the AASA. Price, 
$5 a copy. 


As superintendents, we must seek 
new ways to bring the scholar to the 
aid of the curriculum builders. In 
this way, we can be sure that the 
“fundamentals” are on solid ground. 


The Parents 


In recent years progress has been 
made in increasing the participation 
of parents and other laymen in cur- 
riculum improvement. By their de- 
mands for school services, parents 
have long been a factor in determin- 
ing what the school teaches. Now 
the lay role is changing. 

For one thing, the parents are get- 
ting in on the ground floor. They 
are discussing the objectives of the 
school, suggesting resources, and 
helping to select patterns of experi- 
ences. Such participation in non- 
technical problems not only im- 
proves the curriculum, but it also 
builds a core of community under- 
standing. 

Parents are finding that they must 
stand together in maintaining what 
they want, especially in meeting the 
attacks of misinformed or malicious 
critics. Often the criticism of how 
schools teach the Three Rs is but an 
effort to undermine school budgets 
and reduce taxes. Parents who have 
helped plan a curriculum are not 
easily misled by Pied Pipers. 


And So, Mr. Superintendent 

You and I face an age of stirring 
ventures. All the currents and cross- 
currents of the community touch our 
offices. The distractions are many. 
We may easily forget our professional 
leadership opportunities. We may 
overlook the human resources avail- 
able to us in our staffs and in our 
communities. 

Somehow you and I must get time 
beyond the daily grind to see to it 
that the curriculum is guided by 
constructive influences. Thru the 
school’s program the youth of Amer- 
ica must learn how—not what—to 
think, to distinguish between fact 
and fiction, to appreciate the great 
moral and spiritual values and to 
hold close to the democratic ideals 
exemplified by our republic. 

In building better curriculums, all 
of us in the profession can place our 
confidence in the people. For as 
Jefferson often said, only thru the 
education of the people can our 
democratic life be maintained and 
improved. + 
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FRIEND and I once enjoyed di- 
viding the world’s population 
nice neat little categories of 
“either” and “or.” For instance, there 
were the people who put sugar and 
cream on hot cereal (a strange but 
popular custom) or there were those 
sensible creatures who enjoyed their 
cereal with salt and butter. Then 
there were either those who slept 
with the window flung wide to the 
wintry gale, or those who opened it 
a minute crack. 


into 


Thru all our “either-oring’ we 
consistently ignored one group— 
those who never eat hot cereal and 
those who never open their window! 

I’m sure there was a time when I 
divided the people of the world in- 
to those who read avidly and those 
who read only a little. No one could 
have made me believe that there was 
a large nonreading segment of our 
population. 

But now that I’m aware of this un- 
believable truth, I am dedicated to 
the task of creating enthusiastic 
readers. I am so dedicated because I 
know the assorted treasures that 
every avid reader finds. 

fo bring about this transforma- 
tion, the biggest step, I believe, is to 
find the right book for the right 
child. Anything a child says about a 
book from the “Aw, I don’t like it,” 
to the breathless, “Is there another 
book just exactly like this one?’ is 
important to remember in bringing 
the right child and the right book 
together. Each book should be se- 
lected with care, with the child’s 
wishes and needs in mind. 

Now let me tell you a few of our 
adventures in the creation of enthu- 
siastic readers. 


{dventures in Reading 


Gusty was talking about a book 
he had enjoyed when I happened 
into a classroom one day. I soon 
realized that it was Kate Seredy’s 
The Good Master. 

He was saying, “The things she 
does are all pretty mischievous. I 
liked the part when Kate leads a herd 
of wild stampeding horses into a 
corral safely on a horse which she 
had ridden once or twice before. 
There's never a dull moment.” Gusty 





Miss Harbage is director, Office of Ele- 
mentary Education, Akron Public 
Schools, Akron, Ohio. She is on leave 


this school year to work with educators 
in Korea. 
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To bring together 


The Right Child and 
the Right Book 


is one of the 


started toward his seat and as an 
afterthought turned back and said, 
“Gee—what a book!’’ Kate Seredy’s 
books have found their place with 
our children! She is helping us create 
readers. 

One group of boys and girls had 
an impromptu meeting of their read- 
ing club during one of my visits. Be- 
fore calling the meeting to order the 
president briefed me quickly. 

“Our Reading Club meets once a 
week. You can plan to read anything 
aloud you want to at the reading 
club. You tell the secretary when you 
want to be called on. You can read 
anything you like, but you have to be 
able to read it well so the rest of us 
won't be bored stiff.” 

One of the delights of my job is 
that I am always a welcomed visitor 
at this reading club particularly since 
the day I arrived, book in hand, and 
took my turn and read to them the 
story of the house-building day in 
Wilson’s This Boy Cody. You can 
well believe that I had prepared for 
this carefully. I didn’t want anyone 
to be “bored stiff.” 

From the other side of the city 
that same week there came this letter 
from a teacher, “Thanks for loaning 
Martin and Abraham Lincoln to me. 
I know that the lump in Martin’s 
throat was no larger than the one in 
mine and in the children’s as they 
listened. I shall remember it as one 
of those moments when story time 
became a truly spiritual experience 
shared equally by teacher and chil- 
dren.” 

After a hectic day it is good to get 
into a nearby classroom for the story 
time to listen and watch. If the day 
has been particularly difficult, then 
I take a book along and ask a teacher 
if I may borrow her class for the last 
20 minutes of a day. So far teachers 
have always seemed glad to let me 
have their group for a time. 

The description of the increase of 
guppies at Henry Huggins’ house 


greatest satisfactions 
a teacher ora 
librarian can have, 
believes 


MARY HARBAGE 


and his adventures getting the dog 
home bring forth many a snicker of 
sympathetic delight, as do the adven- 
tures of Angus and the Ducks. A 
group of six-year-olds has so _fre- 
quently asked me for McCloskey’s 
Blueberries for Sal that I was afraid 
we might be getting in a rut. 

One of our teachers had been read- 
ing Marguerite DeAngeli’s The Door 
in the Wall aloud to her class. As the 
story neared its close more and more 
copies of the book appeared in the 
room. Several branch libraries must 
have been completely depleted. Each 
day as the teacher read aloud, some 
children followed along in their 
books while others just listened. The 
day they finished the book not only 
were the sighs of contentment aud- 
ible, but one could also hear the clos- 
ing of the books! 

Perhaps the most unusual testi- 
mony received as to the appreciation 
of a book came as Elizabeth Orton 
Jones’ This Is the Way was returned 
to us with the addition of a six-cent 
cover “to keep it clean and nice. It 
is such a pretty book.” 


Good Mental Hygiene 


Some mental hygienists tell us that 
as children have their emotions, atti- 
tudes, and reactions mirrored back to 
them, they either accept their behav- 
ior as it is or alter it in the light of 
their understandings. 
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There are so many of the modern 
stories for boys and girls which can 
easily become this mirror thru which 
a child gains selfunderstanding— 
thru which he can recognize his own 
strengths and his own weaknesses. 
Homer Price, Sue Ann’s Busy Day, 
all of the Moffats, the stories of Betsy 
and Eddie are only a few. One could 
go on and on. 

But not only do we find ourselves; 
books give us friends to cherish and 
heroes to admire. We find them in 
all parts of our country and all parts 
of the world and gradually come to 
see that people are pretty much alike 
the world over. 

oth Beim’s Carol’s Side of the 
Sireet and Taylor’s All of a Kind 
Family tell stories of interesting fam- 
ily life and weave into these stories 
the descriptions of the festivals, be- 
liefs, and customs of the people of 
the Jewish faith. It is good for us 
that these books have been written. 

Among the tension reducers I have 
known one book, long since lost or 
loaned, which proved its worth many 
times over in dealing with those tem- 
peramental children who fly off the 
handle with little or no warning. 
The story is of Lizabeth Ann who, 
when she felt herself storming up to 
take off in a tantrum, would go out- 
side and kick the woodbox good and 
hard. After knowing Lizabeth Ann’s 
story, it would take only the re- 
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minder “Go kick the woodbox”’ to 
bring forth a giggle and ward off an 
approaching storm. 

Another point the mental hygien- 
ists make is that it helps many chil- 
dren to have a pet. In our city this 
is impossible for all children, but 
Blaze has many partial owners here, 
the Newberry cats and kittens are 
often shared with the author-illus- 
trator, and one can always hope to 
someday find a dog like Necessary 
Nellie. 

How often have you felt that if 
you could only go away or stumble 
into an adventure, things would be 
better? A change of,scene is often the 
prescribed cure for many emotional 
upsets. Not all of us can go adven- 
turing in reality . .. but all of us 
can thru books. Books such as the 
ones of Pickens and his adventures, 
Stone’s tales of the days of King 
Arthur, Gray’s Adam of the Road, 


Sperry’s Call It Courage, Coats- 
worth’s First Adventure and The 
House of the Swan are only a few of 
the books which take children far 
away in time and space. 

We can help our children to an 
awareness of the outdoors. Tres- 
selt’s Hi, Mister Rabin! helps with 
the watching for spring. Goudey’s 
The Good Rain shows both city and 
country life and what the rain can 
mean to both groups. Any book by 
Lavinia Davis helps us explore the 
outdoors. Fisher’s Trapped by the 
Mountain Storm is akin to Hardy’s 
books in that it shows that nature is 
neither for nor against living things 
—that it is simply there as a force to 
which the animals must adjust. 
Paddle to the Sea takes the most 
landlubberish away across oceans, 
and You Among the Stars leads us to 
a further realm of enchantment. 

To be active in some way—to do— 
is often a tension reducer. Clark’s 
Let’s Start Cooking is a book which 
leads to much good participation. 
Instructions such as, “If there is any 
whipped cream left, spread it on the 
top of the roll. If you still have some 
whipped cream, eat it.” “Keep turn- 
ing the marshmallow so that it will 
not catch fire. If it does, blow it out’ 
add to the fun. 

For a month I worked experimen- 
tally with a group of economically 
under-privileged children—many of 
them from broken homes. Story time, 
by popular demand, was stretched to 
include two stories a day—and each 
day one new one was added and one 
old favorite re-read. I soon learned 
the whole of Monrad’s How Many 
Kisses Goodnight? by heart during 
its daily readings. I often wonder il 
at that fairly early hour in the day 
each child might not be receiving his 
only parental goodnight kiss. 

Down thru the years it has been 
accepted that those who live by some 
values and who shape their life 
around some philosophy are the hap 
piest people of any age. Books are a 
wonderful way to help boys and girls 
find values by which to shape their 
living. Lawson’s Rabbit Hill, An 
gelo’s The Marble Fountain, again 
Estes’ Moffat family, DeAngeli’s 
Thee, Hannah! Forbes’ Johnny Tre- 
main, and Wilder’s Little House 
Books are only a few of the many 
books which can help bring values 
into children’s lives. 

Children can find some escape 
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from their woes by going into a fan- 
ciful world—and oh how easily they 


A book 


all about them and are discovering 


do it. and they are lost to 
strange new worlds and peoples. 
But lite ac- 


cepted as it is—we don’t want our 


has to be faced and 
children to take refuge some day in 
a dream world. Books can help us 
face our own living and realize that 
there is a common core of experi- 
We should all be 


erateful for Green’s Js It Hard? Is It 


ences in all of it. 


Easy? tor so many children (and 
their parents) need to know that 
what is easy for some children may 


be dificult for others and that every 
one has his own area of success. 

Just as the out-of-doors and love 
and acceptance bring their healing, 
so does beauty offer a therapy. The 
Milhous, Politi, Tasha Tu- 
The Buffs, and Holling bring 
page after page of beauty to children. 
Burton’s The Little House, Jones’ 
Small Rain, Lathrop’s Who Goes 
Phere, Karasz’ The Twelve Days of 
Christmas, and Seredy’s A Tree for 
Peter should find their way into 
many children’s hands, whether they 
are shining and clean or somewhat 
erubby. 


BY Oks ol 


dor, 


Within a few weeks this one win- 
ter I found an atmosphere of peace 
and quiet as I came into rooms where 
teachers were reading to children. 
Once it was Weisgard’s Who Dreams 
of Cheese and we all began to yawn 
and ease out of the day’s tensions. 
\nother time it was Yates’ Amos 
Fortune, but it could just as well 
have been Buck’s One Bright Day or 
Beim’s All Kinds of Time. One par- 
ticularly cold, blowy day we all lis- 
tened to The Long White Month 
and were caught in the enchantment 
of a snow-banked cottage. 


Opportunity for All 


Not many people would feel that 
there was any need to convert the 
sugar-eaters-on-cereal to the salt 
school of thought. And most night- 
window-raisers are free to decide in 
what degree they wish to be exposed 
to the elements. 

But those who work joyfully and 
satisfyingly with children and books 
cannot be content until the “eithers,” 
the “ors,” and those who haven’t 
read at all at least have the oppor- 
tunity to know the satisfaction and 
joy which can come from growing 
with books. + 








DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


with foreign students in our communities, 


and we learn much from each other. 


JROTHERHOOD WEEK is February 
15-22. So this month is a good 
time to take a look at some of 
the things Americans are doing to 
make their visitors from overseas feel 
at home. Everyone profits as close 
friendships are formed and knowl- 
edge of each other’s culture is ex- 
changed. 






At Osage, Iowa, 41 foreign stu- 
dents from the State University of 
lowa spent the four-day Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend in Osage homes. The ac- 
tivity was inaugurated two Thanks- 
givings ago as the result of a sugges- 
tion printed in a local paper. 

This past year, the guests, spon- 
sored by the local Rotary Club, 
toured the vast farmlands around 
Osage and observed their hosts in 
their daily work. They browsed 
about the shops, offices, businesses, 
and industries of this town of 3500. 
They visited the town’s schools, 
churches, and new hospital. 

If only for a short time, the for- 
eign students became an active part 
of Midwestern life. They were fasci- 
nated by the modern farm machinery 
and actually operated combines, 


—a symposium 


milking machines, and farm-home 
welding outfits. They roller-skated, 
with the help of Osage youngsters, 
ate hot dogs, and played the juke 
box in the corner sweetshop. 


At Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, plans are made thruout the year 
for foreign students to spend week- 
ends in homes in nearby communi- 
ties. The project, called People Speak 
to People, was set up by Milton Mc- 
Lean, Ohio State coordinator of re- 
ligious affairs, in 1949. , 

A community requesting foreign 
visitors is asked by the university to 
set up a local sponsoring committee 
to arrange for the students’ transpor- 
tation and weekend expenses. Infor- 
mation about prospective foreign 
guests is then sent to the sponsoring 
committee, which assigns each stu- 
dent to an appropriate home. 

Meanwhile, a chairman of the 
group of from five to 25 foreign stu- 
dents that will make the trip has 
been appointed, The chairman, usu- 
ally a faculty member or an Amerti- 
can student, visits the community in 
advance to make sure the program 
is well planned. 
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Ohio State watches carefully for 
danger signals. here is always the 
temptation for hosts to put on com- 
pany manners, which defeats the pur- 
pose of helping foreign students to 
know America more intimately and 
America to know them. Meetings 
with civic groups are planned for the 
visitors, but the accent is on seeing 
real American home life. 


At Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, leaders have developed a 
project called Adventures in World 
Understanding. As a result, in the 
past four and one-half years 125 
towns, cities, and rural communities 
have been visited by groups of from 
four to 25 students. Visits have lasted 
from one to seven days. Any local 
organization that wants to sponsor 
such a visit plans the details with 
Louise Carpenter, director of Ad- 
ventures in World Understanding 
and assistant consultant to foreign 
students. 

When only one day is spent in a 
community, the forenoon is spent in 
seeing how a public school works. 
At noon each foreign student goes to 
the home of a highschool student for 
lunch. Only homes in which certain 
requirements are met are selected 
for these luncheons: the mother does 
her own work and will not make the 
luncheon party-like; the home has 
children of school age; the father is 
present for the meal. 

In the afternoon the foreign stu- 
dents attend a women’s club meet- 
ing; in the evening, a typical men’s 
club gathering. At no time do the for- 
eign students make speeches. Group- 
discussion technics are used to get 
everyone into the act. Foreign stu- 
dents do not attend these meetings 
alone since misunderstandings some- 
times result from language barriers. 

When a longer time is spent in a 
community, students stay in homes 
chosen by the sponsoring organiza- 
tion and have a more leisurely view 
of community life. They attend what- 
ever is taking place—auctions, square 
dances, and even weddings. 

Two elementary schools in Lan- 
sing are cooperating with the college 
during this school year by arranging 
for regular visits of foreign students. 
he students also attend the PTA. 

In one school, children, as a result 
of the visits of foreign students, 
brought books, art materials, and 
other gifts for schools in the lands 
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of their foreign visitors. These visi- 
tors had helped to make geography 
and social studies come alive with 
games, songs, dances, pictures, and 
information about their lands. At 
the end of the school year foreign 
students will assist the children with 
an International Festival. 

Also at Michigan State College, 
125 foreign students from 45 coun- 
tries—enrolled in 50 US colleges and 
universities—participated in a Christ- 
mas adventure in world understand- 
ing during the holidays. Arranged 
by the Continuing Education Serv- 
ices at Michigan State, the program 
included Christmas Eve visits to pri- 
vate homes, an overnight stay on 
farms in four counties, tours of De- 
troit auto plants, and meetings with 
labor officials. 


At the University of Minnesota, 
the American Brother-Sister Program 
has been set up chiefly to help in the 
orientation of foreign students com- 
ing to the university. An upperclass- 
man or graduate student interested 
in being a brother or sister to a for- 
eign student applies at the Foreign 
Student Adviser’s Office or Student 
Activities Bureau and agrees to cor- 
respond with a foreigner who hopes 
to attend the university, to meet him 
on his arrival in Minneapolis, to help 
him with his housing arrangements 
and registration, and generally to 
make his introduction to the univer- 
sity pleasant. 

American applicants selected have 
several training sessions before their 
foreign brothers and sisters arrive. 
Then during the foreign students’ 
first quarter the Americans help 
them adjust to their new environ- 
ment. According to the university, 
the program, which was started in 
1950, has proved beneficial to both 
foreign and American students. 

A second project of international 
friendship at the university, called 
International Embassies, is sponsored 
by the universitys YMCA and 
YWCA. Twice a year foreign stu- 
dents at the university are invited to 
make a weekend trip to rural com- 
munities. People of the towns, thru 
the Association of Commerce or 
other organizations, pay all the ex- 
penses of the trip. 

Foreign students stay in private 
homes and visit schools, churches, 
factories, farms, and other places of 
interest, 


In arranging the tours, the univer- 
sity YMCA issues invitations to all 
foreign students on campus, giving 
facts about the tour and the reasons 
for it. Registration cards are returned 
in duplicate by interested students so 
that hosts can be supplied with in- 
formation about their guests. Simi- 
larly the hosts fill out duplicate cards 
so that one can be given to their 
guests. 

When all arrangements bave been 
completed, a letter, tentauiye pro- 
gram, and information about the 
town to be visited are mailed to each 
student. The letter advises the stu- 
dent what to wear, what to bring, 
what to expect, and what to do while 
on the trip. Also each host receives 
a letter of suggestions. 

After the weekend each foreign 
student writes his reactions to the 
experience on a card so that the In- 
ternational Embassies program will 
be even better next time. 

A third type of project is that rep- 
resented by the joint undertaking 
with the Edina-Morningside High- 
school in Edina, Minnesota. 

Called International Day, the ac- 
tivity consists of seminars conducted 
in the highschool by foreign students 
from the university. Regular classes 
are dismissed for highschool juniors 
and seniors and for several represen- 
tatives from each of the tenth-grade 
social-studies groups. Highschool stu- 
dents move from one room to an- 
other as the periods change, so that 
in the course of the day all have a 
chance to meet and talk with each of 
the eight guests. 


These then are just a few of the 
ways that American institutions and 
communities are promoting interna- 
tional good will thru creating warm 
personal friendship and understand- 
ing between individuals. Universi- 
ties in every state now have some 
type of international student pro- 
gram. 

If your school, community, or com- 
munity organization would like to 
adopt some of the ideas presented in 
this article, write to the institution 
or community concerned for further 
details about their programs. Or 
write to the Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, for help 
in setting up your own program for 
advancing the cause of international 
brotherhood. + 
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bres feature on the develop- 
ment of a most important con- 
tributor to the American way of 
life—American education—has been 
prepared for use by highschool and 
college students. While the supply 
lasts, reprints [in black and white] 
are available free to teachers. 

To EDGAR W. KNIGHT, ed- 
ucational historian and = author 
[University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill], the Journal staff is 
indebted for guidance in selection 
and interpretation of items listed. 

A list of sources most useful to 
your students in studying educa- 
tional history will be welcomed by 
us. Would you like such a bibliog- 
raphy in The Journal next fall? 


DRAWINGS 
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io17-l622—First educational 
North America: 
India School. 


efforts in English 
Henrico College and East 


1634—Firsr educational endowment in English North 
America: the will of Benjamin Syms. 
1635—Founpinc of the Boston Latin Grammar 
School, first college preparatory school. 
1636—Founpinc of Harvard, first permanent college 
in English North America. 
1640—DismissAL of Henry Dunster from Harvard 
presidency because of his views on infant bap- 
tism, apparently first academic-freedom case. 
16 47—Massacuusetts Acr [“Old Deluder Act,” 
which followed the 1642 law ordering that chil- 
dren be taught to read]|—first general school 
law in America. 
1693—Founpinc of College of William and Mary, 
first permanent college in the South. 
1 735—-TRIAL of John Peter Zenger, which helped es- 
tablish principle of freedom of the press. 
750 —Pvus.ication of Christopher Dock’s Schulord- 
nung, first book on teaching published in this 
country. It was in German. 


1753—CHaArTERING of Benjamin Franklin’s Academy, 
representing the transition between Latin 
schools and more practical curriculum. 
|779—Tuomas Jefferson’s bill for religious freedom. 
1779—Tuomas Jefferson’s school bill for Virginia, 
believed to be first plan for a statewide school 
system in the Western world. 
&5 —CHARTERING of first state university, Georgia. 
85.1787 —Norruwestr Ordinances, which marked 
beginnings of national aid for education. 
1795 —Openine of first state university, North Caro- 
lina. 
1795—New York State’s act for the encouragement 
of schools, first state aid to schools. 
1$1!2-—New York provision for first state superin- 
tendent of schools, Gideon Hawley. 
[819—Famous Dartmouth College Decision of US 
Supreme Court, which established inviolability 
of a college’s charter. 
182.1—Opreninc of Troy [New York] Seminary by 
Emma Willard, which along with opening of 
Georgia Female College in 1835 and Mt. 
Holyoke [Massachusetts] Seminary in 183 
pioneered in secondary and higher education 
for women. 
1821 —Firsr highschool in the US, Boston. 
1826—Firsr collegiate degree to Negro in US—John 
Russwurm at Bowdoin College. 
| $27 —Firsr state highschool law, Massachusetts. 


1$29—Pusxication of Samuel R. Hall's Lectures on 
School-Keeping, first book in English on sub- 
ject of teaching in this country. 

1835—Tuappeus Stevens’ speech for public-school 
support in Pennsylvania, perhaps most power- 
ful plea on this subject in 19th century. 

1837 —Provision for first real state board of educa- 
tion, Massachusetts. 
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1830—Founpine of first state 
normal school, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
1843—Horace Mann’s an- 
alysis of public- 
school conditions in 
his famous Seventh 
Report. \ 
1845 -—-Firsr state education 
associations organ- 
ized in Rhode Island 
and New York. 
1852—ENAcCTMENT of first 
compulsory school 
law, Massachusetts. 
1857—Founpinc of Nation- 
al Teachers’ Associa- % 
tion, now the Na- i 
tional Education As- Pa 
sociation. 


a | 


1862 —Passace by Congress 
of Morrill Bill, which 
became the basis of 
land-grant colleges. 


. 


Bridgewater [Massachusetts] 

1867 —FEepERAL agency now 
known as the US 
Office of Education created by Congress. 

1867 —EsTaBLisHMENT by George Peabody of first big 

philanthropic foundation in US. 

—First public kindergarten in US, St. Louis. 

—KaLaMazoo Decision by Michigan Supreme 

Court, which established state’s legal right to 
public funds for highschools. 

1876 —Opreninc of Johns Hopkins University, first 
graduate school in United States. 

1893 —-SIGNIFICANT report of NEA Committee of ‘Ten, 
first of a series of NEA reports with farreach- 
ing effects on curriculum and standards. 

18907 —Founpine of organization now known as Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 

1923 —Formation of World Federation of Education 
Associations, forerunner of present World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the ‘Teaching 
Prolession. 

1925—OreEcon decision of US Supreme Court—chil- 
dren of compulsory school age cannot be re- 
quired to attend public schools. 

1938 —Garines decision of US Supreme Court—state 
must offer Negroes educational opportunity 
within the state equal to those offered white 
students. 

1944, 1952 —GI Butt of Rights. 

1945 —Creation of United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization [UNrsco]. 

194.8.1940—McCo.iuM and Zorach decisions of US 
Supreme Court on public schools and religious 
instruction. 


194.9 —OrcanizatTion of National Citizens’ Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools. 

1952 —Decistons of the US Supreme Court on Fein- 
berg and Oklahoma loyalty legislation. 





















THIS drawing, based on a mural at the 
Teachers 
College, shows Horace Mann with the 
Principal and the first three students of 
the first American public normal school. 





From 


Green Hand 


to 


Star Farmer 


Frank Arnold, Jr. is an example 
of what a highschool vocational- 
agriculture program can mean to 
an enterprising student. 


JAMES W. HATCH 


RANK ARNOLD, JR. began his 

farming career at the age of 14 
with a poultry project consisting of 
54 baby chicks brooded in the end of 
an old barn. Today, eight years later, 
Frank maintains a flock of 2000 lay- 
ing hens which in the three 
have produced than 


past 
years more 
70,000 dozens ot eggs. 

In addition to his poultry enter- 
prise, Frank had in 1952: 72 acres of 
wheat, 58 acres of 
red kidney beans, eight acres of hy- 
brid corn, and 29 acres of hay. He al- 


so had livestock enterprises consist- 


15> acres of oats, 


ing of eight brood sows and 63 pigs, 


Dr. Hatch is associate in agricultural 


education, Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, AIl- 
bany, 


New York. 





four dairy cows and seven heifers, 
and two sheep. 
And in 1952, 
Star Farmer olf 
states. 
What makes a Star’ Farmer? 
Frank’s story is one of sacrifice, de- 
® 


More about vocational education: 
An article on industrial arts ap- 
peared in The Journal for Octo- 
ber. A home-economics story will 
be featured in the March issue. 


® 
votion to an ideal, and long hours of 
hard, honest toil. 

Frank entered the Vocational Ag- 
riculture Department of the Rush- 
ville-Middlesex, New York, Central 
School in September 1945. In Octo- 
ber he became a member of the 
local Future Farmers chapter with 
the degree of Green Hand. Proving 
to be one of New York’s outstanding 
Future Farmers leaders, Frank 


named 
Atlantic 


Frank was 
the North 



























served as treasurer and president of 
the New York Association of Future 
Farmers in 1949-50. In 1949 he won 


the New York Farm Mechanics 
award and was named New York’s 
“Best Poultry Boy of the Year.” He 
has also been an active leader in 
other school, church, and commu- 
nity affairs. 

Frank has invested his earnings in 
land, livestock, and equipment until 
today he owns a 70-acre farm and 
rénts additional land from his neigh- 
bors. He has a net worth of approxi- 
mately $17,000, which he has accu- 
mulated during the past eight years. 
His achievements have largely been 
the result of the excellence of his 
highschool program of vocational 
education, the help of his folks, and 
his own initiative and ingenuity. + 


Left: Frank’s family includes his wife 
and baby, his mother and father, and 
his two sisters. 
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UBLIC education is currently 
y) encountering criticism of un- 
usual intensity and scope. Or- 
ganized groups are carrying on sys- 
tematic attacks on public schools. 

David Harum, that homespun 
American philosopher, observed that 
a few fleas are good for a dog because 
they keep him from brooding on 
what a good dog he is. From this 
point of view people working in pub- 
lic education feel that there is little 
chance for undue complacency on 
their part, for they are attacked, not 
only by a few fleas, but by a swarm of 
vellow jackets as well. 

Considered separately, these at- 
tacks may seem to represent the usual 
sort of criticism that any public ac- 
tivity in a democratic society must 
undergo and, I may add, should 
undergo. But far more is involved. 

It is my conviction that a reap- 
praisal is in progress of some of the 
most basic aspects of our public- 
school system. Action may well be 
taken in meeting the issues currently 
raised that would divert our schools 
from the course of development pur- 
sued during the past century. That 
course of development has resulted 
in a distinctive American educational 
system. Many of the most pointed 
criticisms are directed toward those 
qualities that make it unique. 

It is of great importance that the 
larger issues involved be recognized 
and understood. I do not intend to 
suggest that the American people 
may not decide to change their 
schools. What seems important to me 
is that we avoid drifting into far- 
reaching changes without awareness 
of what is at stake. With this point in 
mind, I shall undertake to describe 
and evaluate some of the fundamen- 
tal features of our public-school sys- 
tem that are being subjected to re- 
appraisal as a result of the current 
wave of criticism. 





Ox: of the most common lines of 
attack relates to standards of achieve- 
ment. It is asserted or implied that 
schools do not enforce desirable 
standards. As evidence, cases are cited 
of pupils in highschool who read at 
clementary-grade levels, or whose 


SAE SE ADEA SD TE 
Dr. Caswell is dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. This article is a 
condensation of the 24th Steinmetz Me- 
morial Lecture, presented on invitation 
of the American Institute of Electrical 


Engineers, Schenectady Section, May 21, 
1952, ; ; 
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skill in arithmetic is comparably low, 
or whose knowledge of American his- 
tory or of similar subjects is highly 
deficient. The critics urge that defi- 
nite standards be set and that pupils 
be failed until they meet them. 

This line of criticism strikes at one 
of the most distinctive features of the 
American educational system, our 
concept of equality of educational 
opportunity. It involves a very com- 
plex issue, which I shall attempt to 
present briefly. 

The structure of our present edu- 
cational system was established in a 
period starting about 1830. A great 
educational awakening occurred dur- 
ing this period, and state after state 
established its system of education. 
Each state had its own history and 
distinctive features, yet the same 
basic concepts were widely accepted. 
Certain of these concepts provide the 
setting out of which arises the pres- 
entday problem of standards. 

The idea expressed earlier by our 
leaders that widespread education 
was essential to the safety of the 
republic was reiterated. Thus it was 
decided that education aimed at civic 
welfare should be provided for all 
the nation’s children. 

Our people were acquainted with 
educational systems in Europe that 
provided some educational oppor- 
tunities for all citizens but limited 
them sharply for the lower classes. 
The typical plan was a dual educa- 
tional system, one for the leaders and 
one for the masses. The upper-class 
children attended preparatory and 
secondary schools. The children of 
the masses attended primary and 
elementary schools. 





HOLLIS L. CASWELL 





A few children of exceptional 
talent in the elementary school were 
permitted to transfer to secondary 
schools. This was achieved by giving 
examinations to children in the 
school for the masses at about I] 
years of age and “creaming off” a 
small fraction. But most lower-class 
children stopped with the elementary 
school. The gap between those who 
went to elementary school only and 
those who were permitted to attend 
secondary school was great indeed. 

Our people would have no part of 
a dual school system. They estab- 
lished instead a single system open 
to all, regardless of economic or so- 
cial background. Elementary and 
secondary schools were articulated 
into a single, continuous plan, and 
the concept of the American educa- 
tional ladder was developed. 

This concept involves many more 
problems on the operational level 
than educators realized for a long 
time. At first glance it seems simple 
enough. Merely let each pupil climb 
as far up the ladder as his ability 
permits and then drop out of school. 
So long as the standards for each 
“grade” are clearly defined and en- 
forced, this, it seemed, should pro- 
vide equal opportunity. But by the 
early 1900s, factors had entered the 
situation that greatly complicated it. 

The people of the various states 
had realized more and more clearly 
the critical dependence of a democ- 
racy on education of the rank and 
file of people. Influenced by this and 
other considerations, such as the de- 
sire to limit child labor, they enacted 
compulsory attendance laws which 
extended the length of time pupils 
must attend school, Thus, today the 
common expectation is completion 
of highschool as the earliest normal 
termination of schooling. 

Now it became evident early in 
this century that even tho pupils 
stayed in school for several years, a 
large number were not successful in 
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climbing the ladder. In 1909 Leonard 
P. Ayres published a_ pioneering 
study called Laggards in Our Schools. 
| that in cities as 
many as 30% of all children were 
repeating grades and that for the 
country as a whole, between 15% 
and 20°% were repeaters. 
Furthermore, he found that there 
were pupils 15, 16, and 17 years of 
age in the first, and third 
grades. He reported that not more 
than one-half of all children enter- 
ing the elementary school went be- 


He showed some 


second, 


yond the sixth grade. His study 
raised a_ serious question as to 
whether a ladder constructed with 


year-by-year steps was one that the 
large group of children with tremen- 
dous differences in ability could 
climb successfully. 

There followed for the next quar- 
ter of a century intensive study of 
what it means to provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all children. 
Scientific studies revealed some high- 
ly important facts, many of which 
were contrary to popular beliefs. 

For example, many studies re- 
ported that when there is question 
about failing or promoting a child, 
the odds are overwhelming that his 
achievement will be greater the next 
year if he is promoted than if he is 
failed. Similarly, a pupil will achieve 
significantly more in a given number 
of years in a curriculum thru which 
he can progress without nonpromo- 
tion than in one in which he is re- 
quired to repeat grades. 

Such findings raised this kind of 
question: Is it better for a pupil who 
has been in school seven years to be 
in the fourth grade achieving at the 
fourth-grade standard or to be in the 
seventh grade achieving at the fifth- 
grade standard? 

But the implications were more 
farreaching than those which have 
to do with the readily measurable 
aspects of education like skill in read- 
ing. It became evident that having 
youth of highschool age in classes 
with children in the elementary 
school was good for neither group. 
There were factors other than skill in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic that 
were far more powerful in determin- 
ing what made a good group for in- 
struction. 

The 15-year-old boy who could 
read only at the sixth-grade level 
needed to learn many of the same 
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things as another boy of the same 
maturity who could read well enough 
to be in the tenth grade. Despite his 
slow reading a better program could 
be provided in a highschool than in 
an elementary school. 

The result of a whole series of 
studies and experiments was an ex- 
tension of the concept of equality of 
educational opportunity. Equality, it 
was agreed, should not mean /denti- 
cal opportunities but quite the op- 
site. That is, each individual should 
be afforded the educational opportu- 
nity that is best adapted to his par- 
ticular needs and abilities. The 
standard to be applied under this 
concept is whether the individual is 
achieving as well as he can. 

It becomes necessary, consequently, 
to judge the capabilities of each stu- 
dent in evaluating his work. Persons 
holding the earlier concept would be 
horrified at finding a pupil in the 
twelfth grade reading at the seventh- 
grade level. Under the present con- 
cept a person would want to know 
whether the student had the ability 
to read above the seventh-grade level. 
If he had, the school was at fault, but 
if he were reading as well as his abil- 
ity would permit, then the chances 
are overwhelming that he would not 
have read that well had he been re- 
quired to repeat grades. 

One qualification of the concept 
of standards I have presented needs 
always to be kept in mind. That is, 
that it applies only to general educa- 
tion. When it comes to specialization, 
the nature of the task to be done and 
of the subjectmatter required im- 
poses certain essential standards. 

In brief, in educating a man to be 
a citizen, it is a good investment to 
make him the best citizen possible 
in terms of the capacities he pos- 
sesses. But if he is being educated to 
be a surgeon, it is not enough that 
he do as well as his ability permits. 
He must be able to save a reasonable 
proportion of his patients. 

One implication of the principle 
of equality of educational opportu- 
nity which is often overlooked seems 
very significant to me. The critics 
who demand that the old concept of 
grade standards be applied focus 
attention on the student with low 
achievement. As a_ consequence, 
teachers are constantly striving to 
improve the records of slow-learning 
students. 








Now if you will note the concept 
as I have stated it, the capacities of 
each student are to set the standard 
for judging the adequacy of his 
achievement. In applying this con- 
cept, one of the greatest needs in our 
present school program is, I believe, 
better provision for the gifted stu- 
dent. Every day we overlook talent 
of the highest order which is a na- 
tional resource of inestimable value. 
I have seen children in elementary 
schools who, under the guidance of 
skillful teachers, have achieved truly 
remarkable things in the creative 
arts, in scientific study, and in other 
fields. 

Much could be done in our high- 
schools to differentiate courses and 
provide for independent study and 
special groups without violating dem- 
ocratic principles. The critics, by 
focusing the attention of teachers on 
pupils with low achievement, hold 
back the development of a program 
that would challenge our gifted chil- 
dren and youth. 

The development of a twelve-year 
program of education adapted to the 
needs and capacities of all children 
and youth is a tremendously difficult 
undertaking. Only America has at- 
tempted so ambitious an enterprise. 
It is my belief that our schools have 
made great progress toward this goal 
but that much remains to be done. 

The basic question raised by the 
critics of standards is, then, whether 
we shall have fixed, general stand- 
ards of achievement grade by grade 
to which all pupils must conform, or 
whether we shall have standards that 
are set for each pupil in relation to 
his capacities. The former leads 
down the road to a selective educa- 
tional system; the latter continues 
development of a program based on 
the principle of equality of opportu- 
nity. 


A seconp area about which there is 
substantial criticism has to do with 
methods of teaching. Sometimes mod- 
ern teaching methods are viewed as 
an outcome of theories advanced by 
a few extremists in teachers colleges 
and public schools. 

But considered broadly, the change 
in methods that has occurred in our 
schools rests on a far firmer base 
than a few extreme theories. Under- 
lying it is more than a half century 
of research and experimentation on 
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the way learning takes place and how 
sound principles of learning can be 
applied to teaching. 

It was commonly believed at the 
opening of this century that the mind 
was composed of a group of faculties 
such as reasoning and memory. It 
was thought that these faculties could 
be developed especially well by cer- 
tain subjects and that once they were 
developed they would apply to all 
situations that one encountered. 
Thus it was believed that mathema- 
tics had special value in developing 
reasoning and that once a person was 
taught to reason thru mathematics 
he would reason well in all areas. 

It followed from this concept of 
learning that the best way to educate 
was to put an individual thru rigor- 
ous courses in fields that would de- 
velop the desired faculties. In brief, 
the mind was thought of as a muscle 
that gained strength by being exer- 
cised on things that were difficult to 
do. This was the disciplinary con- 
cept. 

The school curriculum was largely 
based on this concept. Spelling lists 
included many long and infrequently 
used words in order to give the pupil 
mental training. Many arithmetic 
problems of great difficulty which 
never occurred in normal living were 
included in the textbooks. All of the 
school subjects made special claims 
for developing mental discipline. 

When this concept was tested ex- 
perimentally, it was found to be false. 
A great variety of research studies 
supported this conclusion. 

For example, one early study care- 
fully tested the ability of children to 
reason about a variety of things. The 
large group was divided into two 
groups of equal ability. One group 
was taught a course in formal gram- 
mar while the other group was not. 
Retests were then given on the ability 
to reason. The result: no perceptible 
difference between the groups. 

Similarly, it was found that Latin 
has no more merit than any other 
subject in developing memory of 
things other than Latin, and people 
who can reason effectively in mathe- 
matics are just as likely to be un- 
reasonable in dealing with social and 
personal problems as anyone else. 
Thus, it became clear that the best 
Way to achieve a goal is to go at it 
directly. 

Latin is all right to teach the struc- 
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ture of language and the derivation 
of certain English words; mathema- 
tics is essential to keeping one’s ac- 
counts or building a bridge. But if 
you want people to understand social 
problems then teach them about so- 
cial problems, and if you want them 
to understand family relations, teach 
them about family relations. 

These findings had a farreaching 
effect on methods of teaching. The 
difficult, infrequently used words in 
spelling were culled out. Arithmetic 
problems that had no relation to the 
lives of children were gradually 
eliminated from the textbooks. In all 
subjects, teaching has come more and 
more to deal with things so related 
to the lives of pupils that they can 
really understand and use them. 

The belief that things that were 
hard and distasteful were especially 
good learning material also was sub- 
jected to extensive research. Study 
after study showed that pupils 
learned little that was good from 
performing tasks in which they had 
no interest. In fact, it was shown that 
interest was essential to continued 
effort. A pupil could be forced to 
study a subject, but if he found it 
distasteful he would drop it the mo- 
ment the pressure was relaxed. Thus, 
it became evident that often the main 
thing pupils were taught was to dis- 
like what they were studying. 

As a consequence, teachers worked 
on new methods that sought to dis- 
cover pupils’ interests and to build 
on them, and where interests were 
few, to stimulate their development. 
It came to be felt increasingly that 
the success of education is directly 
related to the extent and degree of 
student interest. 

Another aspect of the old concept 
of learning was great faith in memo- 
rization. It was believed that if pu- 
pils knew the facts about a thing 
they would act properly. As in the 
previous instances, modern psychol- 
ogy showed this to be a fallacious 
idea. Knowledge of facts just didn’t 
lead to desirable behavior. 

A student might be able to recite 
all the facts about the structure and 
processes of government, but that 
didn’t mean at all that he would vote 
when he came of age or that he would 
be a good citizen generally. A pupil 
could memorize the names of all the 
bones in the body without improv- 
ing his health habits. 


Consequently, it became clear that 
if the schools are to influence the 
behavior of pupils they must aim di- 
rectly at the desired goals. As a re- 
sult, new methods place emphasis on 
the activities in which pupils engage. 
In health education, for example, the 
effort is made to guide pupils so that 
they will select wellbalanced meals, 
take proper care of their teeth, and 
have a regular physical examination. 
And so also with other subjects. 


Now how do the newer methods 
work out? Do children learn as much 
as under the older ones? This is the 
question the critics raise, and answer 
in the negative. Their answer seems 
to be based on general impressions 
or a few individual cases. The fact is 
that there is a large amount of evi- 
dence available from research studies 
on this point. 

For example, several children’s 
essays written in 1845 were found. 
These were dictated to presentday 
school children. The children in 
1845 made four times the number of 
mistakes in spelling made by present- 
day children, even tho many of the 
words were in much more common 
usage then. 

Many studies have been made by 
having equivalent groups of children 
taught by the different methods and 
the results compared. In typewriting, 
when modern methods are used, stu- 
dents generally will achieve about 
the same level of skill in one semes- 
ter as would be attained with old 
methods in two semesters. In reading, 
the typical child in the first grade 
30 or 40 years ago would read a 
primer and a first reader. Today, 
when modern methods are used most 
children in the first grade will read 
from five to 20 books and a great 
variety of other material. 

Some years ago a commission was 
appointed to analyze all studies made 
on the subject and report on the 
comparative results of old and new 
methods of teaching. It included 
some of the most able measurement 
specialists in the country—from Har- 
vard, the University of Chicago, 
Stanford, Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, and the Bureau of Research in 
New York City. 

Their report states: “All available 
studies have been reviewed, and no 
important findings, either favorable 
or unfavorable to newer practices, 
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have been omitted in general 
[these studies] report a superiority 
of new and experimental procedures 
as compared to old or traditional 
methods.” 

Research shows that teachers to- 
day who use modern methods get 
better results in pupil achievement 
than were realized with old-fashioned 
methods, and at the same time cover 
a much broader curriculum than in 
earlier times. 

Thus the critics of modern meth- 
ods of teaching are really attacking 
a concept of the psychology of learn- 
ing and its application to teaching 
which grew out of a mass of research 
and study extending over a_ half 
century. Their criticisms do not re- 
late primarily to a few extreme and 
esoteric theories but to a develop- 
ment which is one of the distinctive 
characteristics of the program of 
American schools. 

There is still great possibility of 
improvement in teaching, but the 
way to achieve this is not to discard 
new methods in favor of old. Rather 
it is to get more and more teachers 
who still use old methods well 
enough trained to use the new. At 
the same time it is essential that re- 
search be continued to discover still 
better procedures. 


A ruirp area of substantial criti- 
cism of public schools involves the 
relation of education and religion. 
\ considerable number of religious 
leaders feel that inadequate attention 
is given in the public-school pro- 
eram to religion. 

Again on this issue, I believe that 
a bit of historical background is help- 
ful. In colonial America the typical 
European pattern was followed in 
which church and state were partners 
in the maintenance of an established 
religion, and schools were a major 
concern of the church. This situa- 
tion was changed substantially when 
the concept of separation of church 
and state, which had previously been 
a minority view, was written into our 
Constitution as the First Amend- 
ment. Control of schools by religious 
groups continued, however, for a 
considerable period of time. 

Nevertheless, instruction  grad- 
ually became less religious in nature 
until in 1837, when Horace Mann 
became the first secretary to the 
state board of education in Massa- 
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chusetts, the issue between nonsec- 
tarian and religious education was 
sharply drawn. Mann was a staunch 
supporter of nonsectarian education, 
and he was soon attacked with great 
vigor by religious leaders. 

As one historian indicates, here 
for the first time in our history was 
raised the cry that “the public schools 
are Godless schools.” One critic as- 
serted that “the increase in intemper- 
ance, crime, and juvenile depravity 
in the state’’ was due to the “Godless 
schools.”” This discussion involved 
many exchanges and spread to other 
states. Churches became concerned 
about maintaining the support which 
they had been receiving from public 
funds to maintain schools, and 
waged vigorous campaigns against 
public schools. 

With the outcome, we are all well 
acquainted. The plan that was és- 
tablished had two important fea- 
tures: first, the public schools were 
to be nonsectarian in nature, sup- 
ported by general taxation and open 
to all; and second, churches could 
establish and maintain with private 
funds sectarian schools in which re- 
ligion could be taught as desired so 
long as the general educational 
standards of the state were met. 

This solution was a distinctive 
American development. It was dic- 
tated by two dominant national con- 
cerns. On the one hand, there was 
great need for national unity, and 
there was a conviction that a single 
public-school system could make a 
major contribution to this end. On 
the other hand, there was devotion 
to the ideal of complete freedom for 
the individual in the realm of reli- 
gion. 

As I see it, the soundness of the 
criticism should be appraised with 
great care. There has always been 
a tendency in America to blame the 
schools for conditions people do not 
like. What real evidence is there to 
support the critics’ accusations? 

At the time this criticism is being 
made an unprecedented number of 
young people are choosing a career 
in religious work. Nearly twice as 
many students are now enrolied in 
theological schools as before World 
War II, and at no time since 1880 
has there been such an influx of 
young people into religious work. 

Public schools of this nation have 
been a tremendous power for good. 


Moral values have a recognized and 
important place among the objectives 
of the curriculum. These values are 
of such nature that I believe our 
churches can relate them at many 
points to their religious teaching. 

The public schools have contrib- 
uted greatly to national unity and 
acceptance of differences among our 
many diverse groups. Over the years 
they have been the community agen- 
cy that has most consistently brought 
together pupils of all classes and re- 
ligious beliefs. 

Consider, for example, what would 
have happened if, thru the past cen- 
tury, the thousands upon thousands 
of immigrant families who poured 
into this country had sent their chil- 
dren to parochial schools, each with 
others of his own faith. I believe it 
would have slowed their assimilation 
immeasurably. In no small measure 
because of their association at school 
they came to understand America 
and to accept people of other reli- 
gious faiths whom, in their home- 
lands, they had often viewed with 
suspicion and fear. 

The need for national unity and 
better acceptance of minorities is 
still very great. Our new world role 
is putting great stresses and strains 
upon us, accentuating divisive forces. 
At the same time, intolerance con- 
stantly arises, requiring that all 
means to combat it be kept strong. 
In brief, the basic need for a single 
publicly supported school system to 
foster national unity still exists. 

Efforts to satisfy the critics by the 
injection into the public-school cur- 
riculum of instruction relating di- 
rectly to religious beliefs seem to me 
to be fraught with grave danger. 
Our people still differ tremendously 
on religion. It would be impossible, 
I believe, to teach religious beliefs 
without violating the conscience of 
some parents. It would be easy for 
the majority of parents to infringe on 
the religious freedom of the few. 

It would be intolerable to force 
parents whose religious beliefs dic- 
tate the complete integration of re- 
ligion and education to send their 
children to public schools when thru 
their churches they are willing to 
support religious schools that meet 
general state standards. At the same 
time it must be recognized that in 
the past our plan has worked to a 
considerable extent because the 
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great majority of parents have sent 
their children to public schools. 

If this condition should change 
and all the children of particular re- 
ligious and social groups were placed 
in private schools, the role of the 
public schools in fostering national 
unity and intergroup understanding 
would be drastically affected. Conse- 
quently, the decisions by individual 
parents on whether or not they will 
send their children to the public 
school are of vital significance. 

Looking to the future, it seems to 
me we should seek in every possible 
way to preserve the plan which was 
developed during the public-school 
awakening and which on the whole 
has worked remarkably well. In my 
judgment it will continue to work 
effectively so long as: 

First, the large majority of people 
representing all classes and groups 
choose to send their children to pub- 
lic schools. Second, minorities who 
so desire may freely send their chil- 
dren to private schools. ‘Third, pub- 
lic funds are used only to support 
public schools. Fourth, instruction 
bearing on religious beliefs is not 
injected into the public-school cur- 
riculum but is left to the home and 
the church. Fifth, the public schools 
give appropriate emphasis to the 
common moral values in our culture. 

It is of great importance that our 
people recognize that it is unlikely 
that major change in an area such 
as this will come suddenly. Practice 
will be modified a little at a time, 
and important changes in policy may 
very well not be recognized until 
alter new trends in practice are es- 
tablished. Consequently, all pro- 
posals in this area should be scru- 
tinized for long-range implications. 


FR CONCLUSION, I return to the theme 
with which I opened: Many of the 
critics are attacking not just extreme 
and fringe aspects of the program 
of public education; they are striking 
at basic and distinctive character- 
istics, 

At no time since the days of Hor- 
ace Mann and Henry Barnard, in 
my opinion, has there been such 
widespread consideration of basic 
educational issues. This period will 
involve fateful educational decisions 
which might well result in major 
changes in the course of our edu- 
cational development. 
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Not Choked by 


Their Own Fewness 


HEY were “choked by their own 
fewness,”” declared Horace Mann 
at a poorly attended meeting of 
teachers back in 1839. At how many 
meetings since that time has a good 
program fallen flat or a worthwhile 
activity failed to be launched _ be- 
cause of that same choking fewness! 
Size of the group need not be a 
factor in its success or failure, how- 
ever. Last month, leaders in two lo- 
cal associations described the way in 
which their organizations work eftec- 
tively despite problems created by 
very large size. This month, local 
leaders from four of the more sparse- 
ly settled states tell how members 
of small, widely separated county 
associations refuse to be choked by 
their own fewness. What is the secret 
of their success? 


Cooperation 


In Nevada with its many one- and 
two-teacher schools, an _ isolated 
teacher may be several hundred miles 
from the local association for her 
county. Some of the locals may have 
only eight members, others as many 
as 236. 

The Nevada state association is 
taking the organization to the rural 
teacher at every Opportunity and is 
establishing a program of statewide 
service. Then the larger local asso- 
ciations, with true western hospital- 
ity, have extended a cooperative 
service to the smaller groups and iso- 
lated rural teachers, while recogniz- 
ing the independence of the smaller 
group. 

A unique service for local mem- 
bers last year was a new type olf ex- 
tension service program. The Uni- 
versity of Nevada, working with our 
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state association, brought university 
courses to teachers in the outlying 
areas. Travel the first half of the year 
was in the south and east; the second 
half, in the west and north. 

Each week a different pair of 
specialists on American and Nevada 
culture—history, music, science, or 
agriculture—set forth. Like oldtime 
circuit-riding judges, the professors 
covered 1100 miles each week, giving 
two lectures in each of five commu- 
nities. Some 350 teachers were given 
the opportunity to earn credits for 
payroll increment and _ fulfillment 
of summer-session requirements. For 
the classes in one locality, a full car- 
load drove a 130-mile round trip 
over dirt roads each week. 

This is but one example of the co- 
operative endeavor of Nevada teach- 
ers. Small in numbers tho our teach- 
ers be, we have the opportunity to 
know each other and to work to- 
gether for the things in which we be- 
lieve. 

—KATHLEEN GRIFFIN, president, 
Nevada State Education Association; 
past-president, Nevada State Class- 


room Teachers Association. 


Enthusiasm 


Montana is a state where teachers 
drive 500 miles to attend their Dele- 
gate Assembly, where farmers use 
planes—taking off from their own al- 
falfa fields—to drop food for their 
stock and supplies for the men who 
care for the stock, and where square- 
dance enthusiasts drive 100 miles to 





Small local associations in rural 


areas can have effective programs too. 
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attend a jamboree on Saturday night. 

In Ravalli County, on Montana’s 
mountainous western boundary, 135 
teachers from town and rural schools 
manage to beat the distance, weath- 
er, and transportation problems to 
get to at least six meetings annually. 
They rotate their meetings among 
the various schools, each meeting 
usually beginning with a dinner pre- 
pared by the PTA or Women’s Club 
of the community in which they 
meet. 

In Yellowstone County in the 
south-central part of the state, the 
rural teachers have their own asso- 
ciation, which includes a few teach- 
ers from different small towns. There 
are 69 teachers—they are 100% 
MEA-NEA. 

One teacher had to come 95 miles 
when the county association always 
met in Billings, the county seat. Now, 
however, the group meets in one 
after another, so that each 
teacher eventually has an opportu- 
nity to be host. Sometimes teachers 
travel by school bus. Sometimes they 
pool their cars. But always the per- 
cent of attendance is high. 

The officers meet a week before 
the scheduled meeting to study ma- 
terials sent by the NEA, the MEA, 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, and to develop action plans. 

Members work actively on commit- 
tees. As a result leaders are contin- 
uously being trained. Enthusiasm 
runs high. One committee studied 
salaries and finance thoroly, then 
sent a report to every schoolboard 
and every teacher in the county. In 
addition teachers received hints on 
how to talk with schoolboards. 

Teachers with increased salaries 
became better association members. 
Schoolboards became _ better in- 
formed. And a more definite feeling 
of togetherness grew up. 

Are there other tangible results? 
Yes. As teachers visit other schools 
they get ideas that stimulate better 
work in their own situations. They 
see new materials and equipment. 
The county superintendent reports 
that there has been much improve- 
ment in the physical setup and the 
quality of teaching in Yellowstone 
County schools. 

As teachers get to really know each 
other and to exchange ideas over 
coffee during the social hour, under- 
standing and friendly cooperation 
displace apathy and griping. 


school 
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There is steadily growing the feel- 
ing, “I belong to a group that is uni- 
fied, strong, and active. I have a 
place in this group. I am proud to be 
a part of it.” 

—VALBORG H. RYAN, president, 
Montana Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


Common Goals 


The 63 teachers in Moffat County, 
Colorado’s largest, keep a_ profes- 
sional organization alive and func- 
tioning in spite of great distances, 


difficult roads, and varied educa- 
tional problems. 
In the northwestern corner of 


Colorado, the county comprises 4658 
square miles and ranges in topog- 
raphy from mountains to rolling 
prairies. It has 15 one-room schools, 
three two-room schools, and a town 
system of schools. Two of the one- 


room “summer schools’’ open in 
April and close in December. 
The Moffat County Teachers 


Association has survived in one form 
or another for the past 35 years. Pro- 
grams have varied from two-day con- 
ventions with elaborate banquets 
and forums to brief meetings called 
to elect delegates to the Colorado 
Education Association Assembly. 

The meeting place formerly ro- 
tated from schoolhouse to school- 
house across the county with each 
teacher working her hardest to pre- 
sent her pupils in plays, recitations, 
classwork demonstrations, and musi- 
cal numbers. 

For the past two years, at the re- 
quest of the rural teachers, meetings 
have been held in the county seat 
so that comfortable accommodations 
for business meetings, special speak- 
ers, and workshop groups would be 
available and so that rural teachers 
could shop or transact personal busi- 
ness in town. 

Meetings are now called for two 
Mondays each year, one in the early 
fall and one in the late spring when 
travel is least hazardous. 

Tho some work is done by com- 
mittees, most of it is handled by the 
three divisions of the county organ- 
ization—highschool teachers, elemen- 
tary and junior highschool, and rural 
teachers. 

At times it has been difficult to 
keep the organization alive. But as 
teachers are coming to realize their 
interdependence, their common 
goals, their basic problems, and their 


common desire to serve the children 
of Moffat County, distance is no 
damper. 

—ROSE ELNOR HAMMON, teacher of 
English, Craig, Moffat County; Lu- 
LIAN LARSON, vicepresident, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 


Planning 


In 1950 the county of Niobrara in 
Wyoming was reorganized into one 
school unit. Only a few months later, 
the Niobrara County Teachers Asso- 
ciation was a going concern. 

At present, the executive commit- 
tee and directors meet monthly; four 
general meetings of the association 
are held a year. One of these meet- 
ings is always a banquet with an out- 
side speaker—perhaps an officer of 
the state or national education as- 
sociation. In the fall we have a pic- 
nic to welcome new teachers. 

The meetings are so well worth 
attending that some teachers drive 
50 miles to get there. Attendance is 
usually about 80% of the member- 
ship. 

The committee on teacher welfare 
was responsible for the adoption of 
a salary schedule in use at the pres- 
ent time. Another committee made 
recommendations resulting in the 
establishment of a driver-training 
program in the highschool. 

At present we have committees 
studying contracts, curriculum, art, 
health, and music programs. When 
their studies are completed, they will 
make recommendations for our 
schools. 

From the beginning, the associa- 
tion has worked in close cooperation 
with the nine-member board of edu- 
cation. A copy of the agenda of 
each board meeting goes to the asso- 
ciation, which sends a representative 
to attend. 

With some financial assistance 
from the board, the association has 
sponsored and financed two work- 
shops for teachers. The first, in 1951, 
was a one-day workshop on Wyo- 
ming history and geography. The 
second, in 1952, devoted two days 
to the language arts. 

These workshops for inservice 
training have really caught on in 
Niobrara County, and the board of 
education is happy to give teachers 
school time for them. 

—ARLENE WESSWICK, Northwestern 
Regional director, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 
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m OU can say some things with 

music,” said Miss Roberts, “that 
people wouldn't listen to or under- 
stand if the words were spoken.” 
And who is Miss Roberts? She is not 
a music teacher. She teaches social 
studies in Miami’s Booker T. Wash- 
ington Highschool. 

Of course, since I am a music 
teacher, I agree with Miss Roberts. I 
know thet thru music children can 
develop true intergroup sympathy 
and understanding as in no other 
way. 

Let me tell you about a few typi- 
cal experiences with our highschool 
chorus that furthered the students’ 
social adjustment. 


Something but Not Enough 


During World War II an alto solo- 
ist asked if I thought it would be bad 
taste for her to sing Schubert’s “Du 
Bist die Ruh” in German. I assured 
her that I didn’t, and the chorus ini- 
tiated a group discussion of the great 
contribution to music and culture 
made by German composers. 

At each Stingaree Jamboree, our 
annual variety show, we featured 
foreign-born students in dances and 
songs of their native countries. 

I thought that we were doing a 
good job in intergroup education. 
However, understanding of the non- 
militant natures of some Italian or 
German citizens, or an appreciation 
of the cultural contributions of vari- 
ous countries was not enough. 

Even in the chorus, which had be- 
come a rather closely knit group, I 
became aware of cliques, a certain 
clannishness of religious groups. 
And these ills, no doubt, were multi- 
plied many times thruout the school. 

Musical highlights of our school 
year had been our Christmas and 
Easter programs, which were fea- 
tured on national hook-up _ broad- 
casts and were widely publicized. 
True, we usually included a Latin 
number or two from the liturgy of 
the Catholic church and a Negro 
spiritual. But the statistics of a sur- 
vey of our highschool presented con- 
crete evidence that we were failing 
to meet students’ cultural needs. 


Our Thanksgiving Program 


As usual, the first hint of an an- 
swer came from the students. A girl 





Miss Borin is a music teacher and chorus 
director in the Miami [Florida] Senior 
Highschool. 
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Say It with Music 


said, “It seems that most races and 
religions have holidays celebrating 
different seasons. Why not do a pro- 
gram about one of these?” 

So we began work on our 1951 
Thanksgiving program. We opened 
with the story of the savage propitia- 
tion to pagan gods of sun and rain, 
using an Indian dance and musical 
settings for the portion of the Song 
of Hiawatha that tells of the coming 
together of the tribes to smoke the 
peace pipe. 

Next came the Greek festival of 
Charisteria, or thanksgiving for the 
fall of the 30 tyrants, with its elab- 
orate ceremonial dancing. 

Then we told of the Hebrew Feast 
of the Tabernacles, which is, for 
Jews all over the world, a harvest 
festival of thanksgiving for God’s 
bounty in the form of crops. A group 
of girls danced the “Dance of the 
First Fruits from New Israel’ as we 
sang Harvey Gaul’s “Song of the 
Palestinian Harvest Makers.” 

A publisher friend had sent me 
some beautiful Hebrew chants. One 
of our soprano soloists, Mary, was a 
rabbi’s daughter and was eager to 
assist us in Hebraic pronunciation. 
As we prepared for the program, I 
had put a chant entitled “Yevore- 
chacha” before the students. “What 
does the chant mean?” the students 
asked. 

Mary replied, “The Lord bless 
you and keep you; the Lord make 
His face to shine upon you and be 
gracious unto you; the Lord lift up 
His countenance upon you and give 
you peace.” 

“But that is our blessing!” ex- 
claimed one amazed Baptist child. 

“Oh, no, it’s part of the Episcopal 
service,” declared another. 

“I beg your pardon, that is copied 
out of the Methodist hymnal.” 

Until finally one thoughtful boy 
said slowly, “That’s just it. It ts 
OUR blessing.” 

The rest of the program told of 
the first American Thanksgiving 
when Pilgrim fathers and native In- 
dians gave thanks together, and of 
the establishment of Thanksgiving 
as a national holiday. One adult said 


BETTY BORIN 


In building intergroup 
understanding, you can say 
many things with music 
that can’t be said as 


well any other way. 


to me later, ‘It’s the first time I ever 
really felt what America means.” 


Brotherhood Week 


After the enthusiastic reception of 
this program, we began to plan 
ahead for Brotherhood Week. The 
chorus asked if they might see the 
movie One God, and then discussed 
the feasibility of a program, similar 
in nature, about our school. 

We went to Mrs. McGee's class in 
Creative Writing and asked if they 
would help us with a script that 
showed how music was a common 
bond among people of all faiths, 
creeds, races, and economic levels. 
The class was enthusiastically cooper- 
ative and visited libraries, churches, 
synagogues, ministers, priests, and 
rabbis for information; and spent 
hours quizzing one another about 
individual faiths and philosophies. 

The program Together We Pray, 
presented under the auspices of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews to our second nonsegre- 
gated audience in Miami history, was 
the outgrowth of the efforts of these 
more than 200 highschool boys and 
girls. It showed that Miami is an 
area that is training its youth to 
work for a better community. 


We Make a Difference 


In our school Michael and Jacob 
are the best of friends. And in our 
community the O’Briens, the Co- 
hens, the Francos, the Browns, the 
Smiths, the Joneses—and all the rest 
—are becoming real neighbors. We 
believe our chorus, because of its 
many intergroup activities, deserves 
some of the credit. + 
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| CAMPAIGN BOOKLETS 
AND LEAFLETS 


Here are just a few of the many ways in which il- 
lustrations included in this kit are being used through- 
out Ohio. This material is designed particularly to 
dramatize the birth and enrollment boom as a key } 
factor in the levy or bond issue campaign. In many | 
instances, leaflets and posters were either nri--4 = 
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Miats of cartoons and _ illustra- 
tions for campaigns, parent hand- 
books, report-card stuffers, annual 
reports, and school publications 
are made available to school sys- 
tems and local groups by the Ohio 
Education Association thru its 
“School Public Relations Kit.” 
School Topics is a 16-page tabloid 
for organization leaders. 

Timely messages are beamed to 
teachers thruout Pennsylvania by 
means of a bulletinboard charac- 
ter, “Ed,” created by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 
Monthly themes such as “Know 
Your Legislators and Your Legis- 
lative Program” are prepared tor 
use as inserts in the bulletinboard 
poster. Other PR aids include 
their Effective Public Relations 
folder and an opinionnaire. 

Some public-relations instru- 
ments of other state associations 
will be featured next month. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Meetings With Business 
and industrial People 
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Members of a mature profession 


Play fair with each other 


and “‘refuse to accept a position when the 
vacancy has been created thru unprofes- 
sional activity or pending controversy over 
professional policy or the application of 
unjust personnel practices and procedures.” 


EQUESTS have come to the 
NEA Committee on Protession- 

al Ethics for opinions on two similar 
cases arising in different parts of the 
country. Each case involves the con- 
duct of a superintendent of schools 
in accepting a position in a commu- 
nity where a controversy existed with 
regard to the retention of the incum- 
bent superintendent. As the material 
facts in the two cases are identical, 
a joint opinion is issued herewith 
which is applicable to both requests. 
The circumstances were as follows: 


Several weeks before a school- 
board election a board of educa- 
tion, without prior statement of 
charges, voted not to renew the 
contract of the incumbent super- 
intendent of schools, which was to 
expire at the end of the school 
year. There was no law requiring 
action on the contract prior to the 
board election. The superintend- 
ent, hereafter referred to as Su- 
perintendent A, had served the 
school system for a number of 
years. In announcing its decision, 
the board made general statements 
to the effect that his services were 
unsatisfactory. Several of the board 
members who voted not to renew 
the contract were candidates in the 
pending board election, including 
the president of the board. Admit- 
tedly, the action of the board was 
taken to preclude continuance of 
Superintendent A in the event 
that the board majority failed to 
be reelected. An opposition slate 
was running against these candi- 
dates on the issue of the renewal of 
Superintendent A’s contract. Pro- 
tests by a majority of the faculty 
and by groups of citizens against 
the board’s action had widespread 
publicity. The controversy was a 
matter of common knowledge in 
educational circles thruout the 
state. Shortly before the board elec- 
tion, a superintendent in another 
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part of the state, hereafter referred 
to as Superintendent B, became a 
nominee for the position. With 
knowledge of the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the controver- 
sy, he accepted a contract to take 
effect at the end of the school year. 


It is the opinion of the Committee 
on Professional Ethics that Superin- 
tendent B, in accepting the position 
under the facts as presented, violated 
Paragraph Five of the Fourth Princi- 
ple of the Code of Ethics, which re- 
quires that members of the profes- 
sion will: 


“Refuse to accept a_ position 
when the vacancy has been created 
thru unprofessional activity or 
pending controversy over profes- 
sional policy or the application of 
unjust personnel practices and pro- 
cedures.” 


It is clear that at the time Superin- 
tendent B accepted the board’s offer, 
a serious community controversy 
over professional policy existed re- 
garding the board’s action in not re- 
newing Superintendent A’s contract. 
It is also clear that the board had 
violated accepted personnel practices 
and procedures in that no charges 
had been made against Superintend- 
ent A prior to its action nor was he 


given an opportunity to reply to crit- 


icism of his administration. 

An essential criterion of a mature 
profession is that its members gener- 
ally enjoy mutual confidence and by 
their own professional disciplines 
support each other against unfair 
and unprofessional practices even at 
the expense of their own personal 
advantage. In accepting the position, 
Superintendent B_ furthered the 
board’s plan to control the selection 
of a successor to Superintendent A. 
He actively undermined a profession- 


al colleague by accepting the position 
before the electorate had had an op- 
portunity to voice its opinion with 
respect to continuing the incumbent 
in office. 

Except in rare circumstances a su- 
perintendent should not accept a po- 
sition where there is a_ likelihood 
that at the outset of his contract pe- 
riod he will have to face a hostile 
board, together with strong faculty 
and community opposition. Cleav- 
ages developed under such circum- 
stances will almost invariably accen- 
tuate community controversy, dis- 
rupt faculty morale, and_ thereby 
harm the children of the school sys- 
tem. 

The NEA Code of Ethics has no 
application to members of boards of 
education; however, the committee 
deems it appropriate to observe that 
the action of the board in this case 
constituted an attempt to prevent the 
electorate of the school district from 
effectively voicing its will with re- 
spect to the administrative leader- 
ship of the school system. Such an 
attempt violates the spirit of state 
legislation governing schoolboard 
elections. = 


1 


ETHICS 


OPINION NUMBER FOUR 


This is the fourth in a series of opin- 
ions on fundamental issues of wide- 
spread interest to the profession. The 
statements are issued by the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics. These 
opinions are illustrative of type-fact 
situations based on actual or hypo- 
thetical cases and are not directed 
toward any person or school system. 

In arriving at the opinions, the com- 
mittee has the benefit of legal counsel. 
The American Bar Association has 
followed a similar plan with respect 
to its code for 25 years. Beginning with 
Opinion Four, all opinions in this 
series are based on the hypothesis that 
situations involved in the cases oc- 
curred after the adoption of the new 
code in July 1952. 

If there is any practice in your area 
which you think raises a question of 
professional ethics, or if there is a 
practice about whose ethical implica- 
tions you are uncertain, the committee 
invites you to submit a complete state- 
ment of the material facts. Such re- 
quests will be given careful considera- 
tion, altho the committee reserves the 
right to determine those cases on 
which formal opinions will be ren- 
dered. Write to the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 
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HOW -TO DO IT 


Improve your pupils’ 
cafeteria manners 


This is the second ina series of how- 
to-do-it articles. This month Mrs. 
Willson, supervisor of intermediate 
Madison School District, 
Phoenix, Arizona, and Miss Rogers, 
editor of the Arizona Teacher, tell 
the story of the Madison Good Man- 
ners Club. In so doing, they make 
suggestions as to how to improve 
manners in your own school. Next 
month THe JOURNAL will carry an 


grades, 


article on. how to tmprove your 
school’s assembly programs. Drop us 
a card and tell us what other areas 
would like to see discussed in 


SCTICS. 


you 
this 


UR Good Manners Club 

changed the entire cafeteria pic- 
ture in the Madison School District 
near Phoenix, Arizona. A 
“feeding situation” has become a 
learning situation. 

Every child in our elementary- 
junior highschools is eligible for 
membership in the club. But first he 
must indicate by his behavior in the 
cafeteria that he obeys the rules of 
the club. [See illustrations below.]| 
The day before he is to be observed 
at lunch he is notified. If he fails the 
test, he is given another chance to 
earn his membership card later. 

The Good Manners Club is not a 
club in the usual sense. Receiving 
membership in it is something like 
receiving an honorary degree. The 
club’s activities are tied in with reg- 
ular classroom work. 

Of course, such a club to improve 
cafeteria manners must have full sup- 
port of the school administration and 
faculty. In Madison schools, it does. 

In health classes, for example, pu- 
pils learn of the values of different 
types of foods; in art, they make 
health posters; in spelling, they learn 
to spell the names of foods and re- 
lated terms; in English, they make 
reports on food, diet, and eating hab- 
its. The auditorium classes find a 
wealth of skit and quiz material, and 
the home-eccnomics department has 
a made-to-order situation. 

Each junior-high pupil has the 
chance to work for one hour a day 
for a month in the school cafeteria. 


has 


schools, 
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Pupils are paid for the 
work and make up the 
missed during that time. 
Eighth-grade classes have a guest 
table in the cafeteria, which is oc- 
cupied by four different couples each 
week. The week before they are to 
be guests, pupils have special lessons 
on the use of silver and duties of the 
host and hostess. Boys are taught 
how to seat the girls and how to help 
them with their wraps. Girls are 
taught how to accept these courtesies. 
Books on etiquette are kept in the 
homeroom of the guest couples, and 
each is requested to prepare five rules 
of good manners. Each day a differ- 
ent couple serves as host and hostess. 
At the close of their unit on cook- 
ing and serving a lunch, the home- 
economics girls invite the boys to 
join them at a luncheon. Attractive 
table arrangements and place cards 
give a festive air to the occasion. The 
girls have fun in the planning; the 
boys brush up on their courtesies. 
Another activity of the Good Man- 
ners Club is lunch at one of the best 
hotels in Phoenix. The hotel pro- 


time they 
class work 





JOE PAZEN FROM BLACK STAR 





vides the luncheon at a special price 


and gives special menus. Pupils 
spend some time immediately pre- 
ceding the luncheon in getting ac- 
guainted with any strange words 
which may appear on the menu and 
in polishing up their technics of 
ordering. 

Superintendent C. L. Harkins is 
enthusiastic about the Good Man- 
ners Club and its effect on our curric- 
ulum and cateteria problems. In 
writing an introduction to the Hand- 
book on Good Manners, he stated: 
“The significant results of this pro- 
gram are: the elimination of disci- 
pline as a major school problem; a 
material contribution to the social 
growth of all the students; a happy, 
healthy environment where all chil- 
dren and teachers may relax and en- 
joy their lunch; a development of 
pride in the school and a strong 
sense of loyalty to a practical and 
wholesome school activity; an oppor- 
tunity for voluntary participation by 
all the children in a school activity; 
the development of poise and con- 
fidence in the pupils by the ‘thrill of 
succeeding’ . . . and easy correlation 
with all other phases of the school’s 


educational program. + 


Rules of the Good Manners Club 
appear on membership cards and 
are posted in school halls. 














+ MADISON SCHOOLS 

§ Good Manners Membership Card 
' Name Section 

' was obsewed at lunch ——__.. and passed the good manners test satisfactorily. 





; Kept lips together while eating 0 
Took small amounts of food at a time (1) 
Talked about 


Kept elbows off the table 1) 
Talked in a low voice oO 

oO Did not waste food Q 
Had good posture () 








LUNCH TIME: 
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Social Studies Department 


Joun H. Haerrner, University High- 
school, Iowa City, is the new president 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Other officers elected at this 
NEA department’s recent convention in 
Dallas, Texas, are first vicepresident, 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, N. Y.; and second 
vicepresident, Edwin R. Carr, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors include Julian C, Aldrich, New York 
University; Harry D. Berg, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing; Loretta E. 
Klee, Ithaca [N. Y.] Public Schools; and 
Robert LaFollette, Ball State Teachers 
Coilege, Muncie, Ind. 

Two resolutions were adopted by the 
council. One resolution emphasizes the 
responsibility of the schools and of social 
studies “to inform American youth con- 
cerning affairs about which, as citizens 
and voters, they must form and register 
opinions.” These, at the present time, 
obviously include the efforts of the 
United Nations and its agencies, includ- 
ing Unesco, in exploring ways of build- 
ing lasting peace and world order. 

To avoid misunderstanding or mis- 
use, the council in a second resolution 
defined the term “‘social studies” as “the 
over-all name for a group of subjects 
that includes history, geography, civics, 
economics, and sociology. .. . The term 
‘social studies’ carries no implications of 
a particular organization of subjects or 
of any political or social or economic 
point of view.” 


Tours for NEA Delegates 


Tue NEA Travel Division is arrang- 
ing tours in connection with the NEA 
Representative Assembly, which meets 
June 28-July 3 in Miami, Fla. A pre- 
convention tour is being organized in 
cooperation with the state education 
associations of 11 western states. The 
tour will include delegates and friends 
who plan to travel together to Miami. 
Other tours include a seven-day tour 
and a two-week tour to Cuba on the 
SS Florida, both leaving Miami July 3; 
a West Indies tour; and a “Round South 
America” tour. 

Tours to the West Indies and South 
America will leave Miami at the close of 
the NEA convention. The West Indies 
tour will include stops at major cities in 
Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
and Cuba. Those participating in the 
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South American tour will visit cities in 
Puerto Rico, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and the 
Republic of Panama. 

Arrangements are being made _ for 
meetings with local teachers, education 
ofhcials, and diplomatic personnel dur- 
ing the tours. For further information 
write to NEA Travel Division. 





CONFERENCES TO COME 





DAVI Winter Meeting 

Reports on “What's New in State Pro- 
grams,” will be presented by presidents 
and representatives of state and regional 
audio-visual educational associations at 
the winter meeting of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction in St. 
Louis, Feb. 24-28. W. H. Durr, director, 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, Virginia 
State Department of Education, and 
president, Association of Chief State 
School Audio-Visual Officers, will serve 
as chairman. 

Major addresses during the conference 
will be given by Robert J. Blakely, 
director, central office, Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation, and 
Lyle W. Ashby, NEA assistant secretary 
for professional relations. 

Among the subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion during the four-day meeting are: 
the role of instructional materials spe- 
cialists in curriculum development, adult 
education, buildings and equipment, 
professional education, international de- 
velopments in the audio-visual field, 
accreditation of secondary schools and 
teacher-education institutions, and prog- 
ress in educational television. 

General convention chairman is Philip 
J. Hickey, superintendent, St. Louis 
Public Schools. Program chairman is 
Earl Cross, coordinator, Division of 
Audio-Visual Education, Oklahoma State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Two new members elected recently to 
the DAVI executive committee are: 
Irene Cypher, New York University, and 
Charles F. Schuller, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 


Secondary-School Principals 
To Meet 

“FACING Great Issues in Education” is 
the theme of the 37th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. The meeting 
will be in the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Feb. 21-25. ‘ 

Eleven general sessions on adminis- 
trative issues of the junior and senior 
highschools and junior colleges will be 
discussed by such speakers as Alexander 
J. Stoddard, John H. Furbay, Arthur F. 
Corey, J. Paul Leonard, Louis H. Evans, 
Commander Lewis K. Gough, and Doug- 
las M. Kelley. Loretta Young, Charles 

[Continued on page 112| 





Did you know 


that expenses in attending teach- 
ers conventions are deductible 
from federal income taxes, if you 
are not re-imbursed? The US 
Treasury so ruled in response to 
a request from NEA. 


that two Ohio groups are the first 
local associations to contribute to 
the NEA Building Fund Cam- 
paign? They are the Wadsworth 
City Teachers Association and the 
Columbus Elementary Teachers 
Association. 


that the convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators [an NEA department] 
features the world’s largest exhibit 
of school textbooks, supplies, and 
equipment? A schoolbuilding ex- 
hibit and model TV studio are 
also featured. 


that Japanese educators translated 
issues of The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals on counseling, 
guidance, and testing in the sec- 
ondary school and are using them 
thruout Japan? 


that the Future Scientists of Amer- 
ica Foundation is operated by the 
National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation? This NEA department is 
now conducting for the founda- 
tion the second annual program 
of Science Achievement Awards. 
Student and teacher winners will 
get cash awards and US bonds. 


that the motion picture, School in 
Centreville, sponsored by _ the 
NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, was sent by the US State De- 
partment to some 26 countries in 
the Middle and Near East? 


that to further international un- 
derstanding thru the improve- 
ment of history textbooks, the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies [an NEA _ department} 
joined with the Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft Deutscher Lehrerverbinde 
[German Teachers Association] in 
a critical analysis of history text- 
books used in both the US and 
Germany? Findings are being sent 


to authors and publishers in both 
countries. 
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@ Number of new pictures, maps, diagrams, charts, and 
graphs included in the seven years ..... .more than 


@ Number of pages added ............morethan 


@ ........ a physical expansion equal to more than 


The great postwar (1946) edition of Compton’s was acclaimed 
the finest of encyclopedias for the use of boys and girls from 
the lower grades through high school. 

But today’s Compton’s is vastly richer, greatly expanded. 
The past seven-year editorial program has built into the 
fifteen large volumes a wealth of rich new material—many 
new features, hundreds of new articles, thousands of new 
pictures. 

Today’s Compton’s includes new materials not previously 
needed in school encyclopedias . .. many major articles have 
been completely rewritten to adapt them to changing courses 
of study . . . and there are hundreds upon hundreds of newly 


is 


Putiaal 


Years’ 


Compton’s dynamic program of continuous building 
and revision during the past seven years has resulted in 


@ Editorial work . ... for new and revised material .. . 


@ Number of new and extensively revised articles... . 


a 





ono 
a 


since the great postwar dition of 1346 


on more than 


13,000 pages 


plus tens of thousands of Fact-Index revisions. When nec- 
essary, articles were revised for every printing. New mate- 
rials were added as needed, not just at our convenience. 


This gigantic task can be further measured by such 
“‘yardsticks”’ as these 


@ Number of words of newly written text. ......6.. 2% million 


3,000 


6,000 
1,150 


2 Compton 
volumes 


discovered facts about familiar subjects . . . These are only a 
few of the results of this seven-year building program. 


Keeping up with changing school requirements is a major 
editorial task which can only be done by a permanent 
editorial staff constantly at work. Your schools need new 
materials NOW—not several years later when it might be 
more convenient to include them. 


Encyclopedias get old sooner than we think. Sixth graders 
who used your 1946 Compton’s when it was new have now 
graduated from high school. Materials prepared for them 
may not meet the need of your present “‘crop”’ of sixth 
graders. Get the best. Get the great 1953 Compton’s. 


TF jo 


more than 


BUILT ESPECIALLY TO MEET GRADE AND HIGH-SCHOOL NEEDS 


Teachers: Unusual vacation opportunities open. Earn $750 to $1,000 or more this summer. Minimum guarantee. 
Write Compton Vacation Position Dept. Address below. 
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® teaching pictures 

® reader interest 

® complete indexing 
e continuous building 
® meeting modern 


school-reference 
needs 


The great 
postwar 
Compton’s, 
then acclaimed 
the finest. 


jor the ashing 


Check one or both. Send to 
F. E. Compton & Company, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill 











Complete reprint of new 28-page Flag article from the 1953 
Compton's. Gives significance, importance, and history 
of flags. Describes and illustrates origin, development 
code, and proper display of the U. S. flag. In full color 
(1) all important flags of the U. S., (2) flags of all nations 
of the world, (3) banners of the Middle Ages, (4) major 


international flags. 
















Cc Compton's “Help Build Citizens"’ booklet. Timely 20-page 
booklet useful to teachers in all grades for citizenship 
programs. Contains 3 outlines from the 1953 Compton's 
(1) American Heritage, (2) Individual Freedom, (3) His- 
tory with current events. Complete outlines with direct- 


page references to the wealth of rich materials throughout 
C '@) M p A N yY Compton’s for training in citizenship. 


Write, give name, oddress, school, and position. 


S1QB3 Comins 


more than two volumes larger 
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4th Annual 


SUMMER <P 
ADVENTURE -/, 
PACIFIC |S 





and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco June 22 
from Los Angeles June 24 
on the Luxury Liner 


S.$. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 





Don’t miss this year’s Summer Ad- 
venture Pacific Cruise to the Orient, 
in conjunction with the Student 
Travel Overseas Programs. Sun, fun, 
relaxation, romance, superb food 
and service on the magnificent S.S. 
President Cleveland, Two interest- 

. ing courses earning 3 university 
credits each, presented in informal 
shipboard lectures by Dr. Theodore 
E, Treutlein of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan, 


See Your Travel Agent for all- 
inclusive rates, descriptive cruise 
literature and full particulars, Or 
write American President Lines, 
Dept. NE-23, at address below. 









SITA TOURS to the Orient and 
Round-the-World will also de- 
2 parton S.S. President Cleveland 
§ June 22. Ask for special folder 
giving complete details. 

$ 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


“TRAVEL WITH THE PRESIDENTS” 





Genera! Offices: 311 California St., San Francisco 4 
New York « Boston « Washington, D.C. « Chicago 
Los Angeles « San Francisco « Honolulu 


_ 
nN 
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Laughton, and Judith Anderson, stars 
from the motion picture world, will also 
appear on the convention program. 

Principals will participate in 60 dis- 
cussion groups on current administrative 
problems in secondary schools and visit 
15 secondary schools in the Los Angeles 
area. Other attractions planned include 
school pageants, aquacades, television 
programs with the Hollywood studios, 
and special tours to places of interest 
in Los Angeles. 


WCOTP To Meet in England 


Tue World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession will 
hold its first assembly of delegates in Ox- 
ford, England, July 3l-Aug. 4. WCOTP 
is the result of a merger of two interna- 
tional organizations of teachers in Eu- 
rope with the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. 


Leadership Training Course 

Tue National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will hold its sev- 
enth annual three-week summer labora- 
tory session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, June 21-July 11. 

The training program centers around 
learning experiences to help leaders un- 
derstand the complexities of group rela- 
tions. Discussion leadership, large-meet- 
ing methods, role-playing, and observer 
analysis are utilized to aid the trainees 
in improving their ability as leaders and 
trainers. 

Ihe laboratory is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service of 
the NEA and the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan, with the cooperation of facul- 





ty members from other educational in- 
stitutions. Its year-round research and 
consultation programs are supported by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

Approximately 110 participants will 
be accepted for this session. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
NTLGD, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Classroom-Teacher Cruise 


A STEAMSHIP instead of a college cam- 
pus will be headquarters for the Tenth 
Annual Classroom Teachers National 
Conference scheduled for July 6-18. 

-Conference plans call for a 12-day Ca- 
ribbean cruise aboard the SS Nuevo Do- 
minicano. The liner will sail July 6 from 
Miami, with stops at Nassau in the Ba- 
hamas, Port au Prince in Haiti, Ciudad 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, 
and Havana, Cuba, and will return to 
the Florida port July 18. 

A schedule of orientation meetings, 
conferences, and _ recreation will be 
planned aboard ship, with sightseeing 
tours and entertainment arranged at 
ports of call. Plans also are underway to 
arrange college credit for the conference 
for those who are interested. 

Arrangements for the cruise are being 
made in cooperation with the NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. For further in- 
formation, write the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


Miami Beach 


DELEGATES to the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly, June 28-July 3, are al- 
ready asking for information about the 
convention city. The May JourNat will 


[Continued on page 114] 





NEFSA Contributes to Building Fund 





DENNIS PHOTO 


At their meeting in Biloxi, Miss., Dec. 16-18, the members of the National Edu- 
cation Field Service Association voted to contribute $200 to the NEA Building Fund 
Campaign. The NEFSA is composed of those who do field work for their local, 
state, and national associations. This picture was taken at the Biloxi meeting. 
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This Semester, Put These 


65 NEWEST DITTO WORKBOOKS 
to Work for You 


NEW titles include: Reading Readiness— 
learning forms, Books I-II, kindergarten... 
Learning Words, Book I, primer level, and 
Book II, first reader level . . . Completely 
new and modern Arithmetic Books, 3 parts 
for each grade, 2nd through 8th... Lan- 
guage, grades 2 through 8 . . . Simple Science 
Experiments, Books I-II, middle grades ... 
and dozens of other titles by well-known 
educators, embodying teacher-approved pro- 
cedures. Most titles, $2 for gelatin process, 
$3.25 for direct process. 


Get your FREE Workbook Catalog now, 
use the coupon. 






















































® DITTO D-10 
Direct (Liquid) 
Process Duplicator 


DITTO D-10 (Liquid) DUPLICATOR. No stencil, mat 
or makeready. Any bright student makes 100 to 
300 bright copies directly from any original copy 
typed, printed or drawn in reproducing ink or 
through reproducing carbon—in 1 to 5 colors at 
once—in any size from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”"—on 
any weight of card or paper. See D-10 in action, 
ask for FREE demonstration! 


4 MILLION PUPILS IN 35 THOUSAND SCHOOLS 
ARE TAUGHT EACH YEAR WITH 


Nome 


No, this is not a wry reference to teacher’s usual 
working day. It’s the way one teacher summed-up 
the use of these newest DITTO Lesson Materials. 
They enabled her to do her job—better, too—with a 
couple of free hours per day thrown into the 
bargain. 


THINK: With these aids to teaching, pupils not 
only learn but learn how to learn; class time is 
spent using and practising, not in lesson copying. 
As for teacher, she has opportunity for creative 
teaching. She has variety of presentation, to en- 
courage laggards and profitably occupy bright 
pupils. And night-time paper marking and lesson 
preparing are just about OUT. That’s how the 
better job gets done, with hours left over! 


Take a big step ahead this semester; use DITTO 
Lesson Materials freely. Start now — mail coupon, 


FR E E ! See for yourself how DITTO improves pupil response, 
saves hours each day, in class and out. Use coupon for your 
copy of the new DITTO Workbook Catalog, and FREE sample 
lessons, ready to use. In effect, each Workbook equals 100 to 
200 books; each page makes 100 gelatin or 200 liquid copies. 


we we wee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES 


MAIL THIS HOW! 


DITTO, Inc., 2203 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ilinols 


Gentiemen: Without obligation to me please send me: 


} Literature on new D-10 (Liquid) School Duplicator 


[_] FREE DITTO Workbook Catalog and FREE sample lessons for [_] Gelatin 


or [_] Liquid Duplication . . . check which type machine you use. 
[_] Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 





School _ 
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DITTO 
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Caan a ola deli maim (-teldallalte 
Hoping this will be interesting 
and helpful to you 





Novel Way to Present) ( /UY 4 / S/S EY 
Vv 
By means of amusing Vegetable and Fruit Portraits 

it is possible to drive home serious lesson on balanced diets. 
These vegetable and fruit for arms, shredded potato hair 
and moustache (cardboard is 
painted to look like steak and 
chops). 


port aits illustrate so obviously 
what not to stress, they actu- 
ally instill a not soon forgotten 
pe sitive lesson. They offe rsim- 
ple, new interest-catching way Other ideas are: MRS. PEELER 
is a Vitamin Stealer: she pares 
the way to vitamin deficiency. 
Use apple peelings for hair, 
potato peelings for face, car- 


to present nutrition program. 





You or your class could work a, Vee ae 


is a Vitamin Flo 
out the suggestions here. A P 


She regards salads lj f | 
the he-all and end- rot peelings for nose and so 


company each portrait. Per- all of a good diet, on. Then, FADDIST PEARL is 
haps your grocer might help a Salad Girl; she thinks salads 
are the only important thing. 
Her face can be one-half of 
grapefruit, banana neck, cress 
necklace, lettuce blouse. 


little talk or verse should ac- 










in supplying necessary vege- 
tables, fresh or frozen. It 
might help you to know tooth- 
picks, nails, and tape aid in 
putting these together, 


MRS. BOILER is a Vitamin 
Spoiler; she cooks away 
or pours down the sink 
all the vitamins. You might 


With corn, potatoes and 
~ spaghetti,sTARCHY PETE, 
above, 1s vitamin cheat. MRS. 
VAN TOP has parsley hair, cab- 


MR. MOSS ° f f 
is own food boss use a strainer for ace, Carrot 


top hair, slice of turnip for 
slices of radishes for mouth. and meat a diet 0S, tomatoes for mouth and 
MR. Moss has whole potatoes sufficient for him. carrot for eyes. 


1 
bage face, carrot nose and Sie thine potatoes 


These Food Portraits and their lessons were originated by ABBOTT LABORATORIES. 









ALWAYS A WELCOME, DELICIOUS TREAT IS WHOLESOME 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Its refreshing flavor and 
pleasant chewing give you a little lift. Just try it. 





TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 


for teachers. Throughout the year there 


come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 


Chicago 4, il. sitions connected with education. Our 


service its nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 








aa TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
a If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 














[Continued from page 112} 
carry an article. Meanwhile, here are 
some in-a-nutshell facts: Miami Beach 
comprises 17.6 square miles, more than 
half of which is water surface. It has 
eight miles of shore devoted to bathing 
beaches. 

Since its incorporation in 1915, Miami 
Beach has risen to international fame. 
\ thriving allyear resort, its summer 
temperature averages 81 degrees. 


Higher-Education Conference 

“HiGHER Education Re-examines Its 
Responsibilities and Opportunities” is 
the theme of the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Higher Education scheduled 
for Chicago, Mar. 5-7. The conference is 
sponsored by the Association for Higher 
Education, an NEA department. 

Among the subjects to be considered 
by speakers during the general sessions 
are: developments in the next 10 years 
that will change the conditions under 
which higher education works, major 
streneths and weaknesses in American 
higher education, and changes that must 
be made in academic policies and prac- 
tices to enable colleges and universities 
to meet their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities more effectively. 

A variety of topics will be discussed 
in a series of group meetings scheduled 
during the three-day conference, includ- 
ing: the relation of the college to the 
community, how higher education and 
noneducational groups may cooperate 
more effectively, the place of religion in 
higher education, whether present and 
future responsibilities of higher educa- 
tion pose special problems in the edu- 
cation of women, how military programs 
in and out of the colleges can be better 
coordinated with nonmilitary educa- 
tional programs, and the future of tele- 
vision in higher education. 

A number of reports are scheduled on 
such subjects as enrolment prospects for 
1953-54, student deferment, ROTC pro- 
grams, new GI legislation, fund raising, 


accrediting, and programs of accelera- 
tion. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





New Audio-Visual Quarterly 

Tue February issue of the Audio- 
Visual Communication Review, new 
quarterly publication of the NEA De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
will include the following articles: Edgar 
Dale—“What Does It Mean To Commu- 
nicate?”; James D. Finn—“Professional- 
izing the Audio-Visual Field”; Kenneth 
Norberg—“Perception Research and Au- 
dio-Visual Education”; Charles F. Ho- 
ban, Jr.—“Determinants of Audience 
Reaction to Training Film’; C. R. Car- 
penter—“A Theoretical Orientation for 
Instructional Film Research”. 
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Public-Relations Packet 
Tue National School Public Rela- 


tions Association, an NEA department, 
is offering a Public Relations Packet for 
use with inservice training programs, 
college classes, and public-relations com- 
mittees. 

The packet includes handbooks, news- 
letters, pamphlets, booklets, and leaflets 
citizens advisory committees, press 
relations, campaigns, and other public- 
relations topics. The kit contains 20 sep- 
items and costs $2.75. [Cost of the 
items if purchased separately would ex- 


ceed $4.) Order from NSPRA, NEA. 


on 


arate 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





tlabama- 
riett 
California 


Wavman R. F. 
Lillie P. 
Vincent 


Grant, Sr., 
Howard 


Har- 
Grimes, 
Cartei 


District of Columbia—Fiizabeth D. Griffith 

Vichigan—John A. Picard 

Wissourt — Aaron W. Oberman, Eugene 
Campbell, Roger T. Monagan, Paul Lee 
Brading, Marie Hoffman 

New York—Arthur FE. Worm, Joseph Frank, 
Robert J. Ulery, John M. Hoffmann, 
Martha Francis 

North Carolina—Myrs. M. 1. Stamper 

Ohio—Loetta L. Hart 

Oklahoma—C.. \. Jackson 

Oregon—Marjorie FE. Nelson 

Texas—Sherlie Alberta Warren 


Wisconsin—Johu Block 





NEA CALENDAR 





Feb. 12-14—Annual meeting, NEA Amer- 
ican Assn of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Feb. 14-19 — Natl Convention, American 
Assn of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.. J. 

NEA groups that will meet in Atlantic 
City either prior to or during the AASA 


include: 
Assn, 


convention 
Research 


American Educational 
Dept of Rural Education, 
\ssn for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Dept of 
Future Teachers of 
Public Relations Business-Industry 
Section of the Natl Science Teachers Assn, 
Natl Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, Dept of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Natl Assn of Educational Secretaries, 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Natl Council on Teacher Retirement. 

Feb. 21-25—Annual convention, Natl Assn 
of Secondary-School Principals, Los Angeles. 

Feb, 24-28—Annual convention, NEA Dept 


Classroom 
America, 
Assn, 


Teachers, 
Natl School 











YOU LIVE BETTER becauce of 
RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS! 





You may never ship or receive any freight by railroad, but just the same you and all 
other Americans practic: ally live out of freight cars. Yes, almost everything you use in 
your daily life — almost everything American industry needs in materi: als and mac hinery 


—is carried at some time in a fre ‘ight car. 


Most familiar is the general-service boxcar. It 


carries thousands of items for home and factory. 





But there are many special cars for par- 
ticular purposes. Tank cars, for example, 
are used for liquid shipments. Some carry 
gasoline and road oils. Others carry vege- 
table oils for soaps and salad dressings. 
Still others, 
materials, 


lined with corrosion-resisting 
y acids and chemicals for 
industry. Lined with glass, they carry milk. 


carry 





An “open top” 
sand, steel and other heavy products. One 


car hauls coal, ore, stone, 


type, the “hopper,” drops its load out 
through the bottom. Another type, the 
“gondola,” is often emptied by a car- 
dumping machine, as shown above. This 


machine picks up a car, turns it, pours out 
the load and sets the car back on the track 
—all in a minute or two. 


And you couldn't live as well as you do 


without insulated refrigerator cars. They 
carry much of the food you eat: fresh fruits 
and vegetabies, meats and other packing- 
house products, butter and 


products. In summer, they ar 


other dairy 

e kept cold 
with ice or by mechanical re ponies ition. In 
winter they are kept warm with heaters 





This is a flat car. Some have depressions 
in the center so that they can carry extra- 


high loads. Others are designed to carry 
extra-heavy loads — huge pieces of indus- 
trial machinery, 


Still 


to carry 


great pieces of military 
armament, others 
gether 


huge 


coupled to- 
y extra-long loads like this 
“bubble shipped to 


are 


250-ton tower” 


an oil refinery. 


of Audio-Visual Instruction, St. Louis. 


gd So, you see, it takes all kinds of cars to enable the nation’s railroads 
Feb. 27-Mar. 3—Eastern Division Conven- 





’ ‘ ‘ to carry anything, anywhere, at any time —for you and all America. 
tion, Music Educators Natl Conference, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
January Athletics Article AssociaTION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Pe pictures on the first page of the phys- 
ical-education article in the January Jour- 
NAL, “What’s the Score in Athletics?” should 
have been credited as follows: second from 
top, David L. Clayton; Reni Photos, 


| WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they 
mailed to you for use 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit of 
aids at the 
School Agministrators, 


1953, 


serve will be educational Association of 


N. J., Feb- 


American 
Atlantic City, 
Booths 1-22-—I-24 


in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 4. 


bottom, 





ruary 14-19, 
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For the 





as well as the Primary 


The WONDER-STORY Books 


Traditional Literature Readers 


Grades 1-6 


American heritage 


reading program: 


I KNOW A STORY (Ist Reader) 
IT HAPPENED ONE DAY (2nd Reader) 
AFTER THE SUN SETS (3rd Reader) 
IT MUST BE MAGIC (4th Reader ) 

THEY WERE BRAVE AND BOLD 


Reader) 
THESE ARE 
(6th Reader) 


THE TALES 


Evanston, IIl. 
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Cancer in Children 


Cancer and its related disorders 
ranked second in the causes of death 
in school-age children in 1948, ac- 
cording to mortality statistics in the 
United States. The number of deaths 
due to cancer in children between 
five and 14 years of age is exceeded 
only by those due to accidents. 

Great advances in the control of 
infectious diseases—such as_ diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, pneumonia, and 
tuberculosis—have been made within 
the last decade due to achievements 
in the field of preventive medicine 
and to discovery of specific drugs to 
combat many bacterial diseases. As a 
result, the death rate due to infectious 
diseases has been lowered and cancer 
has become a leading cause of death 
in children, as well as in adults. 

There is, however, no proof that 
the number of children having cancer 
has increased in the past few years. 
The explanation for the increased 
number of cases reported seems to be 
the more accurate diagnostic methods 
used today. 

Any program for control of cancer 
in children requires a manifold plan 
of attack which enlists the help of all 


Now You Have Them 


Intermediate Grades 


Folk tales and legends, tall tales from our 
... humor, adventure, magic 
adapted for supplementary use in every 


THEY 


See these at Booth 33, at the ASCD CONVENTION, 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 8-12 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 


(Sth 


TELL 





individuals who are concerned with 
child health. All should be as fully 
informed as possible about the nature 
and scope of the problem. Undue 
optimism regarding cures is unwar- 
ranted, but pessimism regarding the 
possible benefit of treatment is a 
serious obstacle to success of a cancer- 
control program. 

A tumor (localized swelling) may 
be benign or malignant. Many tumors 
seen in children are benign and may 
be detrimental only because of an 
interference with adjacent tissues. It 
is a rule of first importance, however, 
that any unexplained tumor or swell- 
ing on a child’s body should be ex- 
amined because of the possibility of 
a malignancy. Many tumors which 
present themselves as a visible lump 
or swelling respond to treatment and 
are curable. 

Unfortunately, many malignancies 
in children occur first in parts of the 
body which conceal their growth. 
Children are more likely to have can- 
cer affecting the brain and central 
nervous system, the blood-forming or- 
gans, and the kidney than are adults. 
Such malignancies are likely to be far 
advanced before they are suspected. 
Their presence must be revealed by 
careful examination. Symptoms may 
be vague, but common complaints are 


HARVARD 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Coeducational 


ARTS AND SCIENCES COURSES 


July 6—August 26 


EDUCATION COURSES 


July 6—August 19 


SumMMER ProcRAMS For THE DEGREE OF 
Master Or EDUCATION 


Limited Scholarships Available 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES 


on 


The Contemporary Novel 
Free World and Communism 
The American Composer and Choral Music 
Educational Administration 


Write: 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


2-R Weld Hall 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





persistent headache, or pain else- 
where, pallor, an unusual tendency 
to bruise, enlargement of the abdo- 
men, or weight loss. 

The classroom teacher can help 
parents be on the alert for cancer in 
children. A broad understanding of 
the problem of cancer may be of im- 
measurable use to him in dealing with 
an affected pupil or his parents. An 
afflicted child may be returned to the 
schoolroom during a period of im- 
provement even tho a permanent cure 
for his particular growth is not yet 
known. 

The attack on the cancer problem 
in children has gained new impetus 
from its position of major importance 
as a cause of death. Parents, educa- 
tors, and physicians are increasingly 
alert to the early recognition of its 
presence. Diagnostic clinics are rapid- 
ly being established in medical centers 
to facilitate an early diagnosis, Private 
and public funds are available for 
care of the afflicted child, and for ac- 
tive research work to better the un- 
derstanding of cancer’s cause and 
treatment. The classroom teacher is 
an important link in this chain of ef- 
fort which may help to reduce this 
threat to child life. 

—MILA PIERCE, M.D., Department of 
Pediatrics, University of Chicago. 
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“The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers A gency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UN'VERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 

















RETIREMENT 
in FLORIDA 


lf you are considering retirement let 
us help you, without cost or obliga- 
tion. From sunny Florida's famous 
Daytona Beach Recreational Area 
we will mail you a complete packet 
containing maps, pictoriol folders 
ond full descriptive information 
obout this healthful, invigorating 
section of Florida. Opportunities 
galore for investments in small busi- 


e-% 


1" 
U 





nesses, rural or suburban activities, 
coupled with a pleasant, friendly 
social life that will add years to your 
retirement happiness—Florida living 
at its best! 


Mail coupon today for complete, 
colorfully illustrated information. 





M.L. Miles, Room 129 | 

Chamber of Commerce | 

Daytona Beach | 
Recreational Area, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Please send me your Florida Retire- 
ment Packet. 





Address 





City ———— 


Daytona Beach 
RECREATIONAL AREA 
ORMOND BEACH e HOLLY HILL | 











SOUTH DAYTONA e¢ PORT ORANGE 
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LOCAL -WISE 


It’s a Good Idea 


To open doors between the school 
and the community: “Open Doors 
Between School and Community” was 
the theme of the Hutchinson [Kan- 
sas] 1952 Education Conference. This 
annual event is a joint effort by the 
Hutchinson Teachers Association and 
the Hutchinson Board of Education 
to instruct and inspire teachers. And 
to an increasing extent, patrons are 
being invited to participate in the 
conference in an effort to make the 
community more school-conscious. A 
two-day meeting, usually held in 
April, the conference attracts the edu- 
ucational leadership of Kansas as well 
as nationally known leaders from out- 
side the state. 

The program committee, headed 
by a chairman appointed by the local 
association president, selects the 
theme, principal speakers, discussion 
leaders and consultants. The com- 
mittee is given a free hand in plan- 
ning the conference and an effort is 
made to arrange each year something 
of practical value to all teachers. 

\ typical conference opens with a 
dinner and the first general session 
on a Thursday evening. We try for 
100% attendance of our teachers and 
schedule our number-one speaker for 
this session. Many townspeople also 
receive invitations to this dinner. 

Friday meetings start with the sec- 
ond general session which is followed 
by discussion groups. Conferees are 
assigned to specific groups to insure 
equality of group size, but a rotation 
system lets everyone attend all group 
discussions. Arrangements are made 
for luncheon and dinner groups on 
Friday. A third general session closes 
the conference Friday evening. 

Work on the conference begins in 
early autumn. Questionnaires to 
teachers are often used to find a pop- 
ular theme. Major speakers are con- 
tacted, with the help of the NEA and 
other organizations, and are assigned 
to our general sessions. These assign- 
ments are usually complete by Feb- 
ruary. Many lesser but all-important 
jobs are delegated to individual com- 
mittee or association members. 

Cost of the conference approxi- 
mates $800 annually. Major portion 
of this expense is ‘defyayed by local 
dues of 260 Hutchinson teachers who 
maintain 100° membership in local, 
state, and national professional or- 
ganizations. A substantial amount, 
however, is contributed by the Hutch- 
inson Board of Education. 

—ROLAND ELLIOTT, pastpresident, 
Hutchinson Teachers Association. * 
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Hour abuta 
RAT FEEDING 





Classroom animal feeding ex- 
periments grow in popularity. 
Pupils actually SEE a living 


demonstration of the way 
foods work together to pro- | 
mote growth and good health. 
' Helping each other in the ex- 
periment, they remember | 


what they learn. 


This experiment is based on 
scientific data. Send today for 
the free booklet which tells 
how to build cages, plan diets, 
feed and care for rats and 


analyze results. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 





Wheat Flour Institute, Dept. NEA-2 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


= 


Please send me your free book, Ho. To 
Conduct A Rat Feeding Experiment and tree 
Teaching Materials Catalog. | am a teacher 
in: (Please check) 

CD Elementary Grades CO) Junior High C High School 





Sehool Address 






City and Zone _- 


RAR ELITES LIAS SC ie 








For SOUNDER MINDS and STRONGER BODIES 





Free or 






consider 3 Inexpensive 
™* ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES | 





Grades 1-8 









Jones Maloney Morgan Landis RDER publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at ' 
| 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
| A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM FOR THE TOTAL CHILD Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
| Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
| Ith ernment publications from the Superin- 
oA POSITIVE program for total health, tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
| including mental, emotional, social, and ington 25, D. C. Make money order or check 
physical health. out to the Superintendent of Documents; 
. : ‘ do not send stamps. Order other items 
' © A highly motivated, pupil-centered ap- Write for our from addvesses given. 
' . : 
' proach to health education. 
Brotherhood 
| @ The first series with a built-in program of FREE ' : a ‘ on 
| recreational activities . .. games and stunts health wall chart Magazine Kit. Collection of articles, f 
| that motivate aood health and insure a quotes, cartoons, facts, and suggestions for 
| . : 3 use in the observance of Brotherhood Week, 
| functional health program. Feb. 15-22. Free. Natl Conference of Chris- 
| S tians and Jews, Inc., Commission on Educa- 
| L A | D L AW B R O T H E R tional Organizations, 381 Fourth Ave., New ’ 
| 328 South Jefferson Street 2121 Staunton Court York 16. 
| Chicago 6, Illinois Palo Alto, California 
| 221 Fourth Avenue 707 Browder Street Citizenship 
| oe ae ee ee = = Individual Liberty, USA by Kathryn H. 
| 441 W. Peachtree Street, N. E. 


t Stone. Importance of individual liberty to 
L—-—-—- —- — — ———-— -- Atlanta 3, Geersie selfgovernment and to the citizen. Describes 
certain current problems of individual lib- 
erty and some of the chief questions they 
raise. 1951. 36p. 15¢. Quantity discounts. 
Order from League of Women Voters, 1026 
17th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 










CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Contact this office for teaching positions in Western States and Alaska. 
certification requirements in the States we serve 

Other Offices-Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 
Member N.A.T.A. Agency's 7ist. yr. 


505 Columbia Bidg., 
Spokane 4, Wash. 
We give information regarding 





C. J. Cooil, Mar. 




















For the Classroom 


How Children and Teacher Work To- 
MN TZ, | x Be ee ee, ee 


good pupil-teacher relationships in the 
classroom. Federal Security Agency. Office 
SPONSORS of Education. 1952. 24p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


Bibliography of Books for Children. Bien- 

} Ai mS nial, annotated, classified list of good books 

S Cc ra ‘@) '@) L " for children. 1952. 120p. $1. Assn for Child- 

= hood Education Internatl, 1200 15th St. 
‘ Z T '@) U i° S N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

N Learning To Know Your Pupils by Edith 

S. Greer and George E. Rotter. Specific aids 

and suggestions for enabling teachers to 

understand children’s needs and to adapt 

their teaching to those needs. 1951. 96p. 


80¢. University Publishing Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 






a 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP 
WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Publick Occurrences both Forreign and 
Domestick. Facsimile reprint of what is re- 


ported to be America’s first mewspaper 

Hundreds of travel groups ‘ . [published Sept. 25, 1690]. Especially inter- 

. have been insured under this ¢ Maximum Benefits for All esting for social studies classes. Single copy 

policy. It is designed to meet e Prompt Courteous Service 10¢. 25 for $1. Internat] Newspaper Collec- 
your needs. tor’s Club, Box 7271, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Write Today for Details— e Very Low Cost 


No Obligation Aids in Selection of Materials [books, 


films, records] for Children and Young : 
: TULL LTC LLOM CEM | People compiled by the Joint Committee of | 
| the National Education Association an e 
| 230 E. BERRY STREET pn. WAYNE 3, eo American Library Association. Bibliography 
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SIGS hence 


5 kbd las. 


of some of the most carefully chosen and 
most used aids for selecting printed mate- 
rials, recordings, and nontheatrical films for 
children and young people. 1952. 8p. Single 
copies free from NEA. Additional copies, 25 
for $2 from American Library Assn, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 


Personal Growth Leaflets. Selections from 
Abraham Lincoln |b. Feb. 12, 1809], chosen 
by Joy Elmer Morgan, PGL No. 27; Susan 
B. Anthony, Apostle of Freedom {b. Feb. 
15, 1820] by Mildred Sandison Fenner and 
Eleanor C. Fishburn, PGL No. 88; Selec- 
tions from George Washington [b. Feb. 22, 
1732], chosen by Laurance H. Hart, PGL 
No. 25. [See editorial, page 73.] 

Single copies of the above titles free. 2¢ 
each for additional copies. No order ac- 
cepted for less than 50¢. Order from NEA. 


Fare for the Reluctant Reader by Anita 
E. Dunn, Mabel E. Jackman, Bernice C. 
Bush, and J. Roy Newton. Annotated bib- 
liography of books chosen especially for 
adolescents who are reluctant to read. Rev. 
1952. 167p. SI. N. Y. State College for ‘Teach- 
ers, Albany. 


Guidance 
YOU as a Business Teacher (R8557) by 
Lilla H. Campbell, Gladys Seale, Anne L. 
Pupchyk, and Estelle L. Popham. Guidance 
pamphlet for use with students who are 
considering becoming business teachers. 11 p. 
Free. P. S. Pepe, Manager, Typewriter Edu- 
cational Services, Remington Rand Inc., 315 

Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Highschool Ahead! by Rolfe Lanier Hunt. 
Answers questions about highschool, its 
costs, courses, Opportunities, activities. For 
use with upper-elementary or junior-high- 
school groups. 1952. 40p. 40¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


Homes for the Retired 


“Homes for Retired Teachers” by Henry 
S. Curtis. Suggestions and recommendations 
for the establishment of homes for retired 
teachers. Reprinted from Nov. 1952 NEA 
JourNAL. Free while supply lasts. NEA. 


School Plant 


Standards for the Evaluation of Second- 
ary School Buildings by C. W. Odell. Stand- 
ards and score card for the evaluation of 
secondary-school buildings with relation to 
site, gross structure, classrooms, general 
service provisions, and service systems. 1950. 
75p. 75¢. Follett’s College Book Store, Cham- 
paign, Il. 


Planning Your Playground. Factors and 
recommendations in the location, surfacing, 
equipping, and use of a playground. 40p. 
Free. J. E. Burke Playground Equipment 
Co., Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


Foreign Policy 


Strengthening Our Foreign Policy, a re- 
port by a study group of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation, edited by Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Ways of improving and strengthen- 
ing our foreign policy. Public Affairs Pam- 


phlet No. 189. 1952. 28p. 25¢. Quantity dis- | 


counts. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16. 
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Enjoy a wonderful vacation at moderate cost! 
Only $302.40 round trip from California. 


A vacation in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 
flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 


United flights from 77 Mainland cities connect with luxurious Mainliner 
Stratocruisers in San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious meals 
and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” at no 
extra cost. 

HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days, and includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 
are available at surprisingly low prices. 

OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE by enrolling for summer 
study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 


accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 

YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS is the nearest United 
office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 
and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 


Write for free air vacation folders. 


United air LINES 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 
5959 5S. CICERO AVE., CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


Offices in principal cities 














How Are Your Human Relationships? 


Now that over half the school year 
has passed, you can be proud of the 
progress you have made. The butter- 
flies in your stomach have quieted 
down, and you recognize, with a satis- 
fied feeling, that the children in your 
room are really learning something— 
and enjoying it, too. 

However, there may be times when 
your pupils simply have you stumped. 
Sometimes—just like that—they can 
upset you and wreck your best plans. 
Che three weeks Jimmy Joe was out 
of school with the mumps you felt 
guilty because you were so relieved. 

All the theories you have learned 
in psychology courses seem to fail you 
occasionally. Long after you should 
be asleep, you find yourself trying to 
find solutions to your problems. 


“handle children.” Some teachers do 
handle children, and the result to all 
outward appearances is commendable. 
But when this type of teacher isn’t 
with her brood, little selfcontrol is 
practiced. Children need the security 
of guidance and_ leadership — not 
handling. 

Perhaps you are rather tired of 
hearing about children’s basic psycho- 
logical needs—the need for security, 
love, recognition, belonging, and 
achievement — and you occasionally 
think you have a few basic needs 
yourself. Well, you have, but since 
you are a teacher, you'll find that to 
satisfy your own needs you'll have to 
recognize and do something about 
the children’s needs first. Try evaluat- 


ing your relationships with children 
with respect to the following sugges- 
pupil re’ tionships? Are some teach- tions: 

ers just gifted with the ability to 


Is there a secret to happy teacher- 


Remember that children are sensi- 
work successfully with children? Can tive humanbeings whose behavior 
one learn how to handle children, 
or are teachers born and not made 
after all? 


stems from many causes—causes which 
must be sought out and understood. 

Talk things over with your group 
and together set up guides for be- 
havior. 


PROJECTS BRILLIANT PICTURES 


OF UP TO THEATRE SIZE 


Maybe we hit the crux of the 
problem when we used that phrase 













It is especially useful in projectin 
pictures under daylight or artificia 
lighting conditions where a darkened 
room is not desirable. Entirely safe 
in the hands of a layman, it is easier 
to operate than the average 16mm. projector. Simply plug into 
any 110 volt A.C. convenience outlet. The motor-driven arc will 
project continuously for 80 minutes without retrimming. ’ 
The Strong Universal Model No. 44000 projects 314” x 4” slides. 
Comes complete with blower, slide carrier, power transformer and 
| arc lamphouse with motor-fed carbons. Adaptations permit the 










projection of 2” x 2”, or 4” x 5” slides. Lenses as required for 
other than customary installations are available. . 
i Use coupon now to obtain full details and prices. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


me em ee ee ey 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


56 City Park Avenue @ Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send brochure and prices on the Strong Universal Slide 
Projector. 


i | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
le aia ne Bike 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
AUDITORIUMS AND CLASSROOMS 


Be sure all the children in the room 
see the reason for and the fairness in 
the standards set up together. 

Be consistent in seeing that the 
standards agreed to are observed. 

Have a sense of humor. Many 
things can be laughed off before they 
become issues. 

Remember that many of today’s 
finest teachers had a tough time at 
first learning the best way for them 
to work with children. 

Stop worrying about how well the 
children like you, and concentrate on 
how much you like the children. 

Realize that the more natural and 
relaxed the school situation is, the 
less you will be troubled by “disci- 
pline.” Organized behavior can be 
achieved without “keeping order.” 

As you improve human relations in 
your classroom, you will become an 
even better teacher. Best of luck to 
you in the home stretch. 

—DORA REESE, reading consultant, 
Eastern Montana College of Educa- 
tion, Billings. 
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What Would You Do? 
TERRIBLE TED 


Terrible Ted, the teachers had labeled 
him among themselves. He was dirty 
and disobedient, a liar and a thief. He 
was large for his age and cruel. His 
classmates in the second grade disliked 
him. 

I met Ted when I came to his class as 
a student teacher. Fearful that I would 
be unable to handle him, I did not try 
to reform or scold him. 

The afternoon before Valentine’s Day 
the teacher and I worked late in the 
classroom. Ted came in and stuffed a 
paper sack into his desk. When he left, 
the teacher looked into the sack, then 
ran after Ted. New valentines in an old 
sack meant only one thing: Ted had 
been stealing again. I don’t know what 
the teacher said to Ted, but soon he 
dragged back into the room to get the 
sack. I was busy decorating and did not 
comment or look up. 

\ playground fight got Ted off to a 
bad start on Valentine’s Day. But when 
the time came to make our ice cream, I 
decided to take a chance. “I’m going 
to pick the boy with the biggest muscles 
to turn the freezer,” I announced, “and 
that boy is Ted.” 

To my great joy, Ted grabbed the 
crank and turned with a will. As he 
cranked away untiringly, the other boys 
watched with envious eyes. Eventually, 
they took their turns, but Ted remained 
nearby in case the crank stuck. At noon 
he carried the freezer outside and buried 
it in a snowbank. Later when we were 
ready for the ice cream, he brought the 
freezer in. 

As part of our afternoon program, 
Ted sang for us. None of us had heard 
him sing before, and the other children 
were enchanted. “He’s acting like an 
angel,” commented the teacher. 

I had promised Ted that he might 
help dish the ice cream if his hands 
were clean. He spent recess in the wash- 
room and returned with clean hands red 
from scrubbing. Water marks showed on 
his wrists, but he helped us serve. 

When we exchanged valentines, I re- 
ceived one larger and more expensive 
than the others. I made out the scrawl 
as, “To Miss Clyde from Ted.” I glanced 
at Ted. Surely I'll never forget how he 
squirmed back in his seat and how his 
face lighted up. 

Well, that day marked the end of my 
student-teaching assignment. I got an 
“A” for my ability to handle Ted, but 
I certainly wondered just what it was I 
had done. Now, after a few years of 
teaching, I rather think that it was 
what I didn’t do. 

— BARBARA CLYDE ALLRED, Central 
School, Heber, Utah. 
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In 1953 
SPEND THE SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


SUMMER SESSION 





June 29—August 8 


| UNDERGRADUATE 

AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
| AND PROGRAMS 


Freshmen Admitted 


Six Weeks—Six Credits 





Bulletin and Application Now Available 


ADDRESS: 
S. H. MANNING, ACTING CO-DIRECTOR, 
SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
STORRS, CONNECTICUT 





iets, Sess snail nd HAVA 
Want bo WYO aap 2 


Plan now to take a university-sponsored tour via TWA next 
summer and earn full college credit while you travel 


Again in 1953, TWA—world leader in educational air tours—will 
participate in the travel-study programs that have proved so 
enjoyable to thousands in the past four years. Itineraries will include 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East and a tour around 
the world. Two to six weeks of resident study can be arranged in 
foreign universities. Other study tours will deal with special fields 
such as music, art, languages, political science, etc. 

Whichever tour you choose, you'll discover just how near you 
are to the rest of the world only when you fly. For 300-mile-an-hour 
TWA Constellations will whisk you to Europe overnight. And when 
you travel by TWA Sky Tourist, you save time and money. So start 
planning now for that thrilling, profitable vacation next summer. 


Mail the coupon below today. 
nv it WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 











ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS. 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director Air World Tours, 
80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Trans World Airlines Educational 
Tours to be offered in 1953. 


1 am irterested in: NEA-FE 


University credits 1] 


Resident study ata 
foreign university 0 

















Name 
Special countries Pa 
oot ; Position 
or areas () 
a a Address 
(Specify) 
City Zone 
State OO 
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Start Your Class in February with 


THE MOST EASILY UNDERSTOOD 
METHOD IN USE TODAY 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


by Schoolfield and Timberlake 


By June, you will be thrilled 
over their progress in Reading and Spelling 


re pas inp 


Wool. veoh! 


q Hr Ss = Tt Us 





After only eight months these first grade children 
and their classmates had learned all consonant 
sounds and 14 vowel sounds and could read and 
spell (without study) more than 400 words. 





\ prominent Chicago teacher, author of 
20 books for children, says: 

The Phonovisual Method streamlines | 
the whole phonetic system and_ saves | 
time; and all the teachers say the chil- | 


dren are intensely interested.” 
—Maud C. Stubbinas. 


Phonovisual Unit consists of: Phonovisual 
Method Book; Phonovisual Consonant Chart, 
Phonovisual Vowel Chart, each 25x38 in., illus- 
trated in color. Price $4.95 


No C.O.D.’s, please 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


Department NJ P.O. Box 5625 


Washington 16, D. C. 


Drawing Textbook 
$]00°0 aie \ { Will virtually 
A & teach drawing 

: % for you! 


AUDIO-VISUAL . ne 
DRAWING PROGRAM 548 So Reese Place 


Burbonk Calitorma 





MONTERREY TEC. 


Member Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 

Member Association of Texas Colleges | 

SUMMER SCHOOL | 

July tt to August 22, 1953 


Intensive Spanish and English History Literature, 

Ph sophy Sociology Government and Law Geography 

ind = = Geopolities Folklore, Arts and Crafts, Special 
Workshops 


Write for full information 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Escuela de Verano—Monterrey, NL MEXICO. 

ci4 


& _ Sterl...50¢ each = A 


Ring R14 Stet : mo . , 
Sterl .$2.50each $1.40 each 60c each 


* ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
Send for Free #12 H. Fulton St.. New York 38, N.Y. 


Catatogue Prices subject to % Federal Sales Taz 
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Evaluation of UN 
AN EVALUATION of the achievements of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies will be the theme of the Sixth 


Annual United Nations Institute in New 
| York City Feb. 12-14. 


The institute is sponsored by the De- 
partment of Public Information of the 
UN, and the School of Education, New 
York University. For details write Fred- 
erick L. Redefer, New York University, 
New York City. 


UN Contest 


THE American Association for the 


United Nations, Inc. is again sponsor- 


| ing the annual National Student Contest 


on the United Nations. The competi- 
tion, set for Mar. 26, 1953, will be in the 
form of an examination on the structure 
and work of the UN. 

The contest is open to public, private, 
and parochial highschool students in the 
US and its territories. <A free trip to 
Europe, cash, and college scholarships 
will be awarded to winners. For contest 
study material and further information 
write AAUN, 45 E. 65th St., New York 
21. 


Revised Price Index 


LaTe this month the US Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will release a revised 


| Consumers Price Index. By shifting the 


base of 100.0 from 1935-1939 to 1947- 





1949, the figures will be smaller. A valuc 
of 160.0 on the former index will be 
113.6 on the revised index. 

Agencies using the index as the basis 
for an escalator clause in salary schedules 
can obtain figures from the BLS for con- 
version to the revised series. 


Free on Request 


American Life in Biography by Gun- 
nar Horn contains a listing of 60 good 
books on the lives of notable Americans. 
Particularly appropriate for February 
reading. Personal Growth Leaflet No. 
205. Send stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lop for free copy. Additional copies 2¢ 
each. No order accepted for less than S1. 
Order from NEA. 


Another Corma Coming Along 





EDUCATION is a major interest in the 
family group shown here. Corma Mow- 
rey, NEA president in 1950-51, is now 
director of professional services for the 
West Virginia Education Association. 
Her nephew, Jack Roach, is principal of 
the two-teacher school at Jarvisville, W. 
Va. Little Corma Hela Roach will be a 
candidate for kindergarten in a_ few 
years. 





Early American School 





Parents accom- 
panying their chil- 
dren to a dame 
school are shown in 
this painting by 
Bernard F. LePovris, 
Fairfield Township 
School, 
Ohio. The dame 
school was the pri- 
mary school of co- 
lonial New Eng- 
land. It was usually 
conducted in a pri- 
vate home and 
taught by the 
housewife. 

This is one of a 
series of paintings 
by Mr. LePoris de- 
picting the histori- 
cal development of 
the American 
schoolhouse. 
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Hamilton, 
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Have you 


read 
* 
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Among the Magazines 


THe two articles on dangers con- 
fronting the public schools today as 
described by John Bainbridge in Me- 
Call’s “Save Our Schools” {[Sept. 1952] 
and “Danger’s Ahead in the Public 
Schools” [Oct. 1952] should be fol- 
reading “I Was a Hobo 
Kid” by Billie Davis in the Saturday 
Evening Post [Dec. 13, 1952]. The 
latter article is a compelling story of 
what the public 
migrant child. 


lowed by 


schools did for a 


Edueation and Liberty 


IN Education and Liberty james Bry- 
ant Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, develops the role of the school 
in a modern democracy. He _ believes 
this role to be “education for liberty.” 

President Conant comes to grips with 
the educational, social, political, reli- 
gious, and practical issues now being 
fought over in our debates on our pub- 
lic—and private—s¢ hools, and clarifies his 
position on whether we are to support 
an expansion of private schools thru the 
use of tax money. 

With his profound belief that a de- 
mocracy should provide a rich cultural 
background for all its citizens, President 
Conant shows how, in his judgment, we 
could shift the educational pattern of the 
United States to give every child a better 
“education for liberty.” He offers a 10- 
point program for accomplishing this 
purpose. 1953. 168p. $3. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Congress 
IN Capitol Hill prepared by Desider 
Holisher and Graham Beckel a_high- 
school teacher and an expert photog- 
rapher combine their talents to present 












LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 


English Classics @ Effective Speech 
Modern Languages 
English for Foreigners 


Excitingly to Life 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved itself the 
most efficient help to teacher and pupil in the study 
of English speech and foreign languages. 


Linguaphone offers one of the most complete collec- 
tions of English Speech recordings now available. 
It ineludes English and American Phonetics, pro 
nunciation, intonation, conversation, recorded by 
such. authorities as W. Cabell Greet, <A. Lloyd 


James, Daniel Jones, Prof. Ray E. Skinner; Amer 
ican and British dialect, Shakespeare, drama, 
poetry by Stevenson, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, 
famous readings by Raymond Massey, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, William Lyon Phelps, Archibald Ma 
laish, ete., nd prose, oratory with many other 
“‘ercats’’ of the literary world. Circular FREE on 


request. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges Use 
Linguaphone European and Oriental 
Conversational Language Sets 


Your students learn a language as natives do—by 
listening, associating, living the language Soon 
they understand and speak a language as naturally 
as they do their native tongue. Thus, through EAR 
and EYE, Linguaphone electrical records and texts 
vitalize the language lesson, stimulate interest and 
aid memory. 

The Linguaphone foreign languaxe records. were 
made by mere than 150 educators and linguists at 
he Sorbonne Bonn, Gottingen, Seville Stockholm 
Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia and many other uni 
versities Every course has both male and female 
voices so students become accustomed to tonal in 
fleetions and pronunciation 


Linguaphone sets available in 29 Languages 
are World-Standard 


AT THE N.E.A. EXHIBIT 
VISIT OUR BOOTH 1-25 


ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM 





Send for FREE booklets on English Speech 
and Foreign Languages 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
104-02 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 





a book about Congress and its work. The 
volume should be of special interest to 
1952. 1443p. 83.50. Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New York 


»] 


sé hools. 


Intergroup Education 


Intergroup Education in Public 
Schools by Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall 
Brady, and John T. Robinson is the 
general report on the work of the Project 
in Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools which was sponsored from 1915 
to 1948 by the American Council on 
kducation. 

Ihe report shows how schools can dle- 
velop a preventive attack on the causes 


[Continued on page 124] 


QUES TION-OF-THE-MONTH: 


How is the elementary school articulated. with 


the junior highschool in your school system? 
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Answers of about 100 words are 
requested. Some will be published 


in future issues of Tir JOURNAL. 














Located at Boulder, Colorado, in view 
of snow-capped peaks and within walk- 
ing distance of mountain trails and 
streams, the University of Colorado 
offers an unusual program of summer 
study and recreation. Combine educa- 
tion, acceleration, makeup, or refresher 
courses with a vacation at a fully 
accredited university. 


Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 15 to JULY 21 
JULY 23 to AUGUST 25 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Speech. 

Special Offerings include education, and 
writers’ workshops and conferences, 
Language House, creative arts program, 
concerts, and public lectures. 


About $29 weekly covers typical tui- 
tion and fees, and board and room in 
beautiful new University residences. 


Write now for Summer Session Bulletin: 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 314 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 





TWllonnoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institutions 
receive Direct Prices and Discounts on this ex- 
tremely modern, No-Knee_ Interference Folding 
Banquet Table. Also available with adjustable 
height pedestals. For Catalog describing the com 
plete line of attractive, bighlvy portable Mon 
Folding Tables write 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
36 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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FOR YOUR TREASURY! 


Name Crew Hats 
Time @-l') eae) Be) 3 


+ Excellent for P-TA Groups, too. 
Schools nation-wide have raised 
FUNDS for Music Dept., Gym 
and Class needs, Year Books, 
Trips, Scouts, many other causes, 
thru ACME’s DIGNIFIED PLAN. 
NAME hats are in real Felt, 
Gabardine, etc. With NAME of 
student, team, school in fancy 
cut-out letters. No threads to 
unravel. Nothing to smear or 
rub off. Ask for complete de- 
tails NOW, giving school name, 
or club enrollment, colors, etc., 
: by AIRMAIL. 

FREE Costume Jewelry and Pen Sets to members 

of Fund-Raising Committees 


ACME SCHOOL HAT CO. 


BOX 7466, DEPT. 3 PORTLAND 20, ORE. 








of efficient vision 
screening in America’s 
primary schools 


The 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


A simple test to reveal lack of 
clear vision, far-sightedness 
or muscular imbalance 





In thousands of schools, The 
Massachusetts Vision Test detects 
visual deficiencies before school 
dificulties make them obvious. The 
Massachusetts Vision Test equip- 
ment is economical, simple to set 
up and operate and tests many chil- 
dren in minimum time. Operator 
needs no special training or ex- 
perience. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, made 
only by Welch Allyn. 


If your school has no regular, ade- 
quate vision testing program, inves- 
tigate The Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Write for free booklet and 
reprint of Women’s Home Com- 
panion article, ‘‘What Is School 
Doing to Your Child’s Eyesight?” 


agp me 8 © § ¢ Ff Ff FF Ff 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. 

B Skaneateles Falls 1, N. Y. 

i Please send me information on the 
Pr Massachusetts Vision Test, with- 
out charge or obligation. 

§ 

& 

a 

e 
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{Continued from page 123) 
of prejudices and frictions between 
groups, identify social needs, and devel- 
op materials and methods to solve hu- 
man problems in the existing framework 
of education. 1952. 337p. $4. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


United Nations Guide 

Everyman's United Nations provides a 
comprehensive guide to the structure, 
functions, and work of the United Na- 
tions and its related agencies. Particu- 
larly useful for understanding the scope 
of UN operations, the problems facing 
it, and its many accomplishments. Third 
edition. 1952. 388p. $1.50. Dept of 
Public Information, United Nations, 
New York City. 


Human Rights 


In her new book, A Fair World for 
All, Dorothy Canfield Fisher explains 
the Declaration of Human Rights in 
words a child can understand. From 
the common experience of children the 
author cites examples of the meaning 
and importance of each article. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, first chairman of the UN 
Commission on Human Rights, wrote 





the foreword for the book. 1952. 160p. 
$2.75. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


Games 


101 Best Action Games for Boys by 
Lillian and Godfrey Frankel. Favorite 
games for boys chosen by boys and by 
camp and recreation directors. 1952. 
128p. $2. Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 
122 E. 25th St., New York 10. 


New Games for Tween-Agers by Allan 
A. Macfarlan is a collection of new and 
unusual games for preteen and teenage 
boys and girls. For indoor and outdoor 
fun. 1952. 18lp. $3. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. 


Biography 

Appep to the many volumes about the 
Great Emancipator is the new biography 
Abraham Lincoln by 
Thomas. 

In the preparation of the work, the 
author had access to the recently opened 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. His 
book is notable for the light it throws 
on controversial questions in Lincoln's 
life, and for his treatment of the cross- 
currents of national feeling in Lincoln's 


Benjamin P. 





If You Are a Teacher of Science... 


You can secure from the NEA the fol- 
lowing helpful materials: 

Experiments with Air—27 experiments 
and demonstrations. 50¢. 

Experiments with Water—34 experi- 
ments and demonstrations. 50¢. 

Experiences with Fuels and Fire—26 
experiments and demonstrations. 75¢. 

Experiences with Heat—31 experi- 
ments and demonstrations. 75¢. 

Experiences with Magnetism and 
Electricity—49 experiments and demon- 
strations. 75¢. 

Experiences with Sound—25 experi- 
ments and demonstrations. 75¢. 

Experiences with Light and Color— 
27 experiments and demonstrations. 75¢. 

[Note: The above books have been 
designed for use in upper-elementary 
and junior highschool grades. The ex- 
periments and demonstrations have all 
been classroom tested; they require only 
simple apparatus and supplies which can 
be easily obtained. All seven of these 
books may be ordered as a set at the dis- 
count price of $4.] 

Combatting Prejudice through Science 
Teaching. Monograph by R. Will Bur- 
nett, University of Illinois. Gives in- 
structional suggestions for general 
science and biology. $1. 

Science in Secondary Schools Today. 
A discussion of trends, promising prac- 
tices, problems, and recommendations. 
Published as January 1953 issue of the 


Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. $1.50. 

Safe Use Of Electrical Equipment. 
Useful in general science and_ physics. 
Special price to NSTA members, 25¢; 
nonmembers 50¢. 

Safety through Elementary Science. 
Instructional suggestions for middle and 
upper-elementary grades. 50¢. 

Physical Science Today. Reprint from 
The Science Teacher; symposium; de- 
scribes modified physical science courses 
in nine schools thruout nation. 25¢. 

Bibliography of Science Reference 
and Textbooks. List of books for biology, 
chemistry, physics, elementary science, 
and junior-highschool science. 25¢. 

A Bibliography of Reference Books 
for Elementary Science. Selected list of 
books, other than textbooks, that may 
be used for elementary science. 50¢. 


Order the above materials from the 
National Science Teachers Association, 
NEA. Individual membership dues for 
this NEA department are $4 and include 
The Science Teacher [six issues] and the 
packets of teaching aids [four issues]. 
Elementary-school subscription is $5 and 
includes the Elementary School Science 
Bulletin [four to six issues]. 


[Next month: Materials for teachers of 
health, physical education, and recre- 


ation. | 
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1952 


Inc., 


time. 
Knopf, 
York 22. 


D48p. 
501 


$5.75. 


Alfred A. 


Madison Ave., New 


Youth and World Problems 


Youth on Trial by Lucian J. Ciletti 
consists of prizewinning essays written 
by Pennsylvania highschool students in 
a contest for the best ideas on how youth 
can help create a better world. 
ume includes data 


The vol- 
on the contest win- 
ners, selected quotations, historical doc- 
uments, and 1951. 
$3.75. Better Press. 
ington, Pa. 


addresses. 


the World 


254p. 


Wash- 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Intergroup Understanding 


Bvrrrcrot Pp understanding can be ap- 
proached thru a study of contributions of 
various cultures, the common characteristics 
of all men, causes of prejudices, democratic 
procedures, and differences between the 
(American precept and practices. The fol 
lowing audio-visual materials, selected by 
Carolyn Guss of the Indiana Audio-Visual 
Center, provide information and ideas fo 
such study. Rental and purchase informa- 
tion can be obtained from the producer or 
principal distributor indicated by the num- 
ber in brackets. 

Booker T. Washington (motion picture). 
Illustrates Booker T. Washington’s struggle 
to free his people from ignorance and fear. 
18 min. sd. b&w. [4] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 


Boundary Lines (motion picture). Thru 
animated lines and figures. makes a_ plea 
for tolerance. 11 min. sd. color. [5] Gr. 7-12. 
college, adult. 


Brotherhood of Man (motion picture). 
Humorous animated cartoons show that dif- 
ferences between the races are superficial. 
11 min. sd. color. [7] Gr. 4-12, college, adult. 


Don’t Be a Sucker (motion picture) . 
Shows how racial and religious intolerance 
can divide and weaken a nation. 18 min. 
sd. b&w. [8] Gr. 9-12, adult. 


Make Friends thru Books (filmstrip) . 
Shows how boys in India and in the Philip- 
pine Islands have interests in common with 


\merican boys. 46 frames. silent. color. [3] 
Gr. 4-9. 


Man—One Family (motion picture). Re- 
futes the theory of the master race. 16 min. 
sd. b&w. [2] Gr. 9-12, college, adult. 


Skipper Learns a Lesson (motion pic- 
ture). Skipper, Susan’s dog, learns that it 
is not only looks that count. 10 min. sd. 
color and b&w. [4] Gr. 1-6. 


The Toymaker (motion picture). Two 
hand puppets, Spots and Stripes, learn that 
they are animated by the same power. 15 
min. sd. color. [1] Gr. 1-12, adult. 


Producers and Distributors: {1] Athena 
Films, 165 W. 46th St., New York 19: {2] 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20: [3] CARE Film Unit, 
20 Broad St., New York 5; [4] Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Tll.; [5] International Film Founda- 
tion, Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19; [6] Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10; [7] United Auto 
Workers, CLO, Film Division, 8000 E. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Detroit 14; [8] United World, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
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ENJOY 


LEARNING 
and LIVING. 





First Term: JUNE 22- JULY 24 


A delightful combination of education 
and recreation is yours on the friendly 
University of Denver Campus this 
summer. During long days of sunshine 
and cool nights, study is stimulating... 
fun! Planned mountain recreational 
and cultural attractions broaden your 
summer experiences immeasurably. 

A variety of workshops, institutes 
and seminars supplement the regular 
academic undergraduate and graduate 
degree program. This summer, particu- 
lar emphasis will be given to graduate 
work in education and related areas. 


Then and Now L 3 
the United States 


A aii pug 


oe M 








A unique contribution to 
the teaching and learning 
of geographical, histori- 
cal, and social under- 
standings. 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


18 strips... each one an independent 
teaching unit in itself. 


Write for free teacher's brochure 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 





at University of Denver 










SUMMER SESSIONS 1953 
Second Term: JULY 25-AUG. 28 






For complete information 
on COURSES, HOUSING, cosTs 
__.gend this coupon 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, Dept. NE-1 
| University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


| Please send me the free Summer Sessions Bulletin 








State 


: TEACHERS 
buy 10-WAY 
INSURANCE 
\. PROTECTION! 


Zone 











Insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—53 years 
old—famous for fair treat- 
ment of policyholders. Sells 
only to teachers. Sends all 
claim checks to you by fast- 
est air mail.. Get all the 
facts about T.C.U. pro- 
tection. Read 
what other 
teachers say 
about the 
“T.C.U. Um- 
brella for 
Rainy Days.” 
Send coupon 
today. No 
agentwillcall. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ® 


303 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


f am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 










1899 
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The Perry Pictures 


for ART STUDY 


Lovely inexpensive sepia reproductions of 
subjects, historical, geographical, poets, presidents, etc. 
So necessary for illustration purposes. Price 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more, size 5'2 x 8 


Why not send 
60 cents for ONE 
of these collec- 


famous art 


and Kittens: 
February pic- 
tures on Wash- 
ington,  Lincoin, 
Longfellow, etc? 
Interesting and 





instructive. 
56-page CATA- 
P LOGUE, 1600 
small illustra- 
: tions and sample pictures for 25 cents. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 








The story of the founding 
of the United States and of 
the expansion to world wide 
government that threatens 


continuation of the republic 





THE 
AMERICAN 
EMPIRE 


by 
| Robert R. McCormick 


N HIS new work Col. McCormick 
I sets out the history of the 
growth of the United States from 
a handful of scattered settlements 
to a great union of states dedicated 
to freedom and analyzes its fur- 
ther expansion to an overswollen 
empire with citizens and subjects 
with unequal rights. He calls 
attention to the increasing menace 
to individual freedom and to the 
existence of the republic as a result 
of recent treaties, executive agree- 
ments and the general shift in 
| national policy. An important 
| study of the basic principles of the 
United States, The American 
| Empire points up changes in ideas 
| of liberty and government about 
whichevery one concerned with the 
nation’s future will want to know. 





Illustrated with five maps in color 
$2.50 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 


Member NATA 








UNIVERSITY 
of WYOMING 


Chest Sump, * 


Fan in AMERICA 


1953 Program 
FULL QUARTER~—10 WEEKS 


FIRST TERM—June 15 to July 17 
SECOND TERM—July 20 to Aug. 21 


Distinguished Faculty and Wide Variety 

of Courses in Colleges of Education, Lib- 
eral Arts, Commerce, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, and Agriculture. 


Bachelor’s, Master’s, & Doctor’s Degrees 


Features Elementary, Secondary, Adminis- 
tration, Guidance, Health and Physical 
Education, and Vocational Education. 
School Law Institute, Science Camp; 
Workshops in Curriculum, Social Stu- 
dies, Family Life, Air Age Education, 
Safety Education, Recreation Leader- 
ship, and Audio Visual. Clinics in 
Speech and Child Guidance. 


Combine Recreation with Study in the 
Sunny Scenic West—Fourteen Tours, in- 
cluding Yellowstone, Teton, Grand 


Canyon, Estes, and Black Hills Parks— 
Recreation Camp. 


. 
For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Laramie, Wyoming 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Laramie, Wyoming 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. N 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 
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Recess 
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“Think of the good you are doing, 
Miss Finch . . . developing little 
minds ... and quite possibly sav- 
ing the minds of their mothers!” 


BY LICHTY CHICAGO SUN-TIMES SYNDICATE 


CORP 1952 FIELD ENTERPRISES INC. 


Right le 
The Times Record of Aledo, IIlL., last 
fall carried ads wishing a successful sea- 
son for the local football team. 
from a lumber company read: 


Play the Game U1 
The Year O 
Riding the T-Vehicle 

The effects of TV advertising show 

up even in my prereading group. Re- 

cently I was attempting to develop the 

sense of size. To my question regarding 

the difference in size of a large and 

small block, Timmy answered, “One is 

king-sized.” — MARTHA TRINKLE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Message 


What we are not up on we are usu- 


| ally down on.—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


The Time Had Come! 


A Cheltenham Township [Pa.] teacher 
discovered during the first few days of 
school that one of her first-graders was 
a fluent reader. 

“Did your parents help you with 
your reading?” the teacher asked. 

“No,” replied the child. “They 
wouldn’t help me, for they didn’t want 
me to be ahead of the other children 
when I started first grade, so I just had 
to figure the words myself.” 


Thanks, Son 


Thanks to my son, I’ve become, of late, 
A specialist in the art of debate. 
Quick to challenge every command, 
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He has made me adroit in defending my 
stand. 

No matter what I tell him to do, 

I must rationalize my point of view. 

And so brilliantly do my arguments run 

That I dazzle myself—if not my son! 
—MAY RICHSTONE in the Christian Sci- 

ence Monitor 


Bones 


Wishbones—People who want some- 
thing done but never do it. 

Jawbones—People who talk about what 
should be done but who never assume re- 
sponsibility. 

Backbones—People who pitch in and 
take hold of a situation and see it thru. 

—New Jersey Parent-Teacher 


The difference between perseverance 
and obstinacy is that one comes from 
a strong will and the other from a 
strong won’t.—GALEN DRAKE, 


Page Noah Webster! 

Peru, Kans., teachers—we are told by 
Louise McElroy—thought their children 
understood they were taking Achieve- 
ment Tests until parents reported a 
second-grader’s reference to the Cheat- 
ing Test and a first-grader’s comment: 
“Daddy, on that Mischievous Test we 
took today, I ranked into the third 
gerade.” Answered _ his weary father, “I 
wouldn't be surprised.” 

Judith Carlson, Springfield, Mass., 
quotes from the junior-high student's 
biographical theme: “I was born in the 
Providence Lion Inn Hospital.” 


@ You are invited to share, thru the 
columns, unintentional student 

typographical errors in_ the 
school newspaper, or doggerel you think 


Recess 


humor, 


other teachers might enjoy. 


310 FLYNN BLDG. DES MOINES IOWA 
A. J. STEFFEY MANAGER 


47 YEAR MEMBER NATA. 





HISTORY_RECREATED 


Recorded Life of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
12” and 16” Discs 
Six 15 Minute Episodes 


WRITE CABIN TO CAPITOL 
Records, 109 Lakeview Ave. West Palm Beach, Fla. 





The Most Distinguished Faculty in Mortuary Education 
Nationally Accredited 
wri to 


Registrar for Cataiog 


WORSHAM COLLEGE 


OF MORTUARY SCIENCE 


Ou ae 


» Boulevard Chicage | 
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TEACHER 
PLACEMENT i 


MEMBER N.A-T.A. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS 


McGRAW-HILL SERIES 
IN EDUCATION 


Write for new catalog of books on 
administration, methods, education- 
al psychology, guidance, and other 
texts in all subject matter fields. 


Please send me free a copy of your 1953 
Education catalog as soon as available 
in April. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Summer School 
in the 


Western State Coitece 


of Colorado at Gunnison 


First Session, Two Weeks 
June 8 to June 19 


Second Session, Seven Weeks 
June 22 to August 7 


Music Camp, Two Weeks 
August 9 to August 22 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and Mas- 
ter degrees, Special emphasis upon teacher 
education during the summer sessions. 


Cool Temperatures 
... Outdoor Recreation 


xr Complete 


y Information, 
Public 


Information ind 


Write 


Services 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
Gunnison, Cclorado 











For YOU & Your STUDENTS 
5 Weeks in Old Mexico 
for only 2 (Two) Dollars 


“Proxy Vacations’’ will send. fun-ful, informative 
WEEKLY LETTERS of all the unpsual daily ad- 
ventures of a filming trip through uh-commercialized 
sections of Mexico. A real ‘‘Personalized’’ experi- 
ence! 











PLUS 2 (TWO) VALUABLE GIFTS 

specially selected for you from native 

crafts -n! 

What a wonderful Teaching Aid for YOU! 
. What exciting Learning for your Stu- 





dents! Geography . Spanish . History . 
Social Studies. 
You'll Get Your Money Back if Not Satisfied! 
Do it Today—Send only $2 NOW to “PROXY 


VACATIONS,” P. ©. Box 1527, Santa Barbera, 
California. 


Full details 






7 


request. 





upon rip starts Feb. 15 



























1540 W. JEFFERSON S7. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ 9n the Valley of the Gum “ 


EUROPE wy rivete cor 


OTHER TOURS 
MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - SO. AMER. 







AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


EUROPE: Unique first class spring tours. 
Low cost summer tours designed for young- 
er people + MEXICO: Summer session* + 
JAPAN: Study Cruise Tour* via A. P. L. « 
EUROPE: Music festival 

tour* + SO. AMER.: Study su 





HAWAII + 
MMER SESSION 
STUDY TOUR 
Girls 17-25, 
choperoned. 


Cruise Tour* via Moore- 
McCormack Lines + ALAS- 
KAN tours. ‘College credit 


given. 


(aa ,,$-7,0.P. TOURS 
2123 Addison St. « Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Vide 


Write or see your travel agent 


FAREWELL TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
I'M GLAD WE MET 


LENA BEATRICE MORTON, Ph.D. 
223 Pages Cloth-Indexed 
$2.50 pp. 


Miss Morton is a 
Teachers College, 
cinnati, both for 
graduate work. 

The book is highly praised by Pro- 
fessors Burton of Harvard, and Pech- 
stein, University of Cincinnati 






























product of the 
University of Cin- 
undergraduate and 















































Order from the publisher; or ask the 
bookstore to order for you. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 

















Considering more education for 
professional or personal reasons? 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


«+.is located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


«+-concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers and administrators 
for elementary schools 





«++ provides a Children’s School on 
campus for observation and study 


.-- Offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees for men and women 


e«.eassures graduates a wide choice 
of positions 


Enroll now for Summer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 


Send for Your Catalog Today 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 316-B 


Sa ate 








tp vermont sires 





MIAMI BEACH HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


June 28—July 4, 1953 


The NEA Housing Bureau will open March 1, 1953. All 
housing requests will be filed and assignments will be made in 
chronological order. Those sending in requests early will be the 
first assigned. Applications for housing in the Roney Plaza, the 
headquarters hotel, will be limited to officers already notified. 

The list of Miami Beach hotels with rates has been furnished 
by the Miami Beach Convention and Tourist Bureau. Use the 


form below for hotel accommodations. Please indicate your first, 
second, third, and fourth choice of hotels. All rates listed below 
are for double occupancy since very few single rooms are avail- 
able. With few exceptions all double rooms have twin beds. Be 
sure to fill in all information requested on the application 
blank. Please notify the Housing Bureau promptly if you desire 
to cancel your reservation. 





Ocean Other 
View or Street Double 
Hotel Front Side Suites Rooms 


Albion F $ 3 $10 $ 4-5 
Algiers 10 
Atlantic Towers 5 12 

Berkeley Shore 
Blue Waters 
Bombay 
Broadmoor 
Cadillac 

Capri 

Catalina ar ‘ 
Charles 6 
Collins Plaza 
Continental 
Cromwell 
Corton 
Delano 

Del Prado 
Dorset : : : 
El Morocco an ke 2 ae. 10-15 
Embassy a ate 7 20-25 
Empress ete rem S: P 1 
Fairfax , Sails 8 

Floridian f : : 7-10 

Gale 

Gaylord 

Georgian 8-10 7 12 

Governor 

Greenview 

Haddon Hall re 

Indian Queen ‘ 7 
International 

Johnina 9 

Lord Baltimore 

MacFadden-Deauville 7- 8 6 14 


6 10-12 


ayey o 


25 


10 ‘5 
10 


Nw we Aan 


8 12 


ous 
= 
- 


YOYyawan 
nN vA * 


a 
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Mail to: N.E.A. HOUSING BUREAU 
Box 1511 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Ocean Other 
View or Street Double 
Hotel Front Side Suites Rooms 

Dees ROOROED 2s sd cwcae cs $6-10 $5 Ct 0% a 
Marseilles ‘ 8 16 
Martinique ere : 18 8 
a er ; 5 
Monte Carlo Sata 10 8 
Mt. Royal Manor i ; ; 8 
National etanre on : 14 7-8 
Normandy Plaza ........ 5 5 10 ‘ 
Ocean Spray el ee ‘ s 10 4-5.50 
Ocean Surf » entacene aise 6 6- 8 3 
SS rerere ; 5 
Prince Biichael ............ 6 12 
Promenade ere Peer —e 6-8 
Rendale asob te alate : 6- 8 : 
Eee ere . ‘ 6 
Ritz Plaza 


RO, ganetess 8 8 ; 
sii (Headquarters Hotel; housing limited to 
officers already notified) 


Roney Plaza 


en EERIE CCE 10 

I rare ce me 6 

a ae ere eae ae ; 10 
Scott Bryan Sey oe 5 10 

Sea Gull ek Ad wi arte ee 10 ‘ 

Shelborne B4 a ; . 6-8 
er gos a ba nee 3 7 

Shore Club om os 6-8 
Sorrento oa va 10 8 pak 
Surfside Plaza ; ne 8-10 

Surrey Hotel ; i 5 4 4 

Traymore a. ; ‘ 7 5 14 

Tropics ee 4- 6 

Vanderbilt weak oud ne pees 6- 8 6 15 

White House ad Se ; 8 i ; 
Wofford Beach : oi - 6- 8 5 12 4 


Please make hotel reservations for the meeting of the National Education Association in Miami Beach, June 28-July 4, as follows: 


First choice hotel 


Second choice hotel .................. 


Type of room desired (i.e., ocean, street, etc.) 


Number of rooms desired 


Arriving: June at , a.m. 


Third choice hotel 


Fourth choice hotel 


p.m. Departing: July 


Please print or type the names of all occupants with addresses and official connections: 


Name Street address 


City State 
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